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ANGLO-AMERICAN STATEMENT 


News of the dramatic meeting of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
on the high seas, and of their joint declaration, has reached us only 
at the moment of our going to press. The importance of the declaration 
is in the agreement between the British Empire and the U.S.A. on 
the principles of a peace settlement. The eight principles recall at 
first reading President Wilson’s points, but perhaps they have this 
superiority over the points that they are not quite so definite. The 
most important is perhaps the third, in which they undertake to 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live, and this presumably will refer both to the 
victorious and to the defeated nations. We have always maintained 
that the importance of declaring peace aims consists in making it 
perfectly clear to the German people that once the Nazi regime is 
overthrown, Hitler out of the way, and a safeguard against future 
German aggression attained, the German people should be assured 
of a fair deal. The principles do give a promise of this in so far as they 
assure to the German pcople the right to choose their own form of 
government eventually, and under the fourth and fifth principles 
access on equal terms with the victors to the trade and raw materials 


of the world, and collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field. It is noticeable that the declaration says very little about any 
internationel organisation for peace. The sixth principle is merely a 
pious hope with regard to peace, and the seventh a rather vague 
aspiration with regard to the freedom of the seas. The eighth is more 
important, because it deals with the use of force. Here it seems that 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill do look forward to-seme form 
of international system like the League, for they speak of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, and they look forward, too, to 
the abandonment of the use of force by all nations. Meanwhile, 
however, they apparently envisage merely the disarmament of the 
aggressor nations. It is obvious from the earlier part of Mr. Attlee’s 
statement that many other questions were discussed between the 
President and the Prime Minister with regard to the actual fighting 
of the war, and it is to be presumed that they were important, though 
no actual information is given with regard to the decision. That the 
meeting should have taken place at all is,’ however,’itself a fact of the 
utmost importance, and it is an instance of Mr. Churchill’s instinct 
for doing the right thing in the most dramatic way at the right moment. 


HITLER’S NEXT MOVE 


Arrer two months’ sanguinary fighting on the eastern front the 
German High Command is confronted sharply with the problem of 
time. Whether or not it be true that Hitler counted on reaching 
Moscow by the end of July, it can b> safely assumed that his invasion 
of Russia is running considerably behind schedule. Mid-August 
finds Odessa seriously threatened ; but on the road to Moscow the 
pace of the German advance has barely equalled that of Napoleon, 
and farther north the defences of Leningrad have not yet been 
approached. In spite of heavy losses the three groups of Red armies 
appear to retain their cohesion and power to manoeuvre ; the Russian 
Air Force is far from being knocked out ; and in another ten weeks’ 
time snow will be imminent in great parts of the U.S.S.R. 

There is, however, a danger lest the public of Britain and the 
United States should imagine that Russia is “ winning the war ”’ 


and the German armies facing disaster. The German advance, 
* 





though retarded, has never been halted; an autumn campaign in 
the southern Ukraine is practicable, and the German High Command 
has shown itself flexible and swift in meeting altered circumstances. 
It looked, when Germany attacked Jugoslavia, as if Hitler meant 
to “ pincer’ Egypt from Lybia and Syria; to attack through Iraq 
to the Persian Gulf and to menace the Straits of Gibraltar from Spain 
and Morocco. If that was the plan, the invasion of Russia was a 
major change. It may have been undertaken because the operations 
against Greece and Crete took longer than was expected, and gave 
Britain time to crush Rashid Ali and occupy Iraq. Turkey’s attitude 
may have caused delay. Or again, Japan may have stipulated for a 
German attack on Russia as a condition for making war in the Far 
East. In any case, the German plan for 1941 was revised three 
months ago; and Hitler is quite capable of another change in tactics. 
He may, having captured Odessa, attack the Crimea by air-borne 
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troops, or the Caucasus by sea, while the “tourists” in Iran stage discrimination. Of 96 million acres, 8 are scheduled as Native 


a coup. He may invade Turkey direct, trusting to Crete and the 
pressure on Egypt to protect his flank. Or Germany may induce 
Japan to attack Malaya, the Dutch East Indies or the Maritime 
Province of the U.S.S.R., while threatening our sea communications 
by a diversion in Portugal and West Africa. We must prepare 
against all these, for it is an error to suppose that Germany will fear 
a war on two fronts. 

With the French army hors de combat, Hitler is well aware that 
the risk of a two-front war in the 1914-17 phase is not immediate. 
For the moment—and it is for quick decisions that he plans—he 
holds a central’ position as master of the entire Continent: he can 
strike outwards at any selected point on its circumference. One 
thing only he cannot afford to do. He dare not allow a stabilised 
front in Russia to be built up. The idea that the German High 
Command’s plan might be to deliver a few. more heavy blows in the 
east and then to assume the defensive, containing the Red armies 
with, say, fifty divisions while the bulk of the German forces would 
be transferred to the west for an invasion of Britain, is preposterous. 

Thus, whatever diversions—in Asia Minor or Iberia—Hitler may 
have in mind, it seems evident that at all costs he must maintain the 
pressure on the Red armies. Regardless of casualties (already pro- 
bably well over the million mark) the tempo of the assault must be 
kept up, in the hope that before the snows fall the three main Russiap 
army groups can be enveloped and disintegrated. For us the mor 
is clear: no matter what reserves of man-power we require to re’ 
for the defence of these islands and for reinforcing our armies in if . 
Middle East, it is worth taking almost any risk in augmenting R=. ... 3 
resources in material and (above all) aircraft, both by despatching 
Empire supplies or, more easily, by renouncing our priority claims 
on U.S. production. Britain’s destiny is being decided not at Dover 
but on the Dnieper. 


New Moves by Vichy 


The news from Vichy is both sinister and encouraging. It is 
encouraging to hear from Petain’s own lips that opinion in France 
is particularly unfriendly to Darlan and that the B.B.C. and the de 
Gaullists are having so much effect that uneasiness and disunity are 
spreading there. The twelve measures announced by the Marshal 
as his method of dealing with this situation are sinister. He begins 
by putting greater powers into the hands of the unpopular, anti- -British 
Darlan. The other measures are obviously intended to screw up 
the Fascist system of suppression and oppression which the Vichy 
clique is attempting to fasten on France. The most sinistér are the 
suspension of all political activity, the increase in the number of police, 
and the increased powers given to Regional Governors. There is a 
curious incongruity between the ruthlessness of these measures and 
the plaintive weakness of the Marshal’s speech. 


Colour Bar and the Moyne Policy 


The planning envisaged by Lord Moyne’s recent statement covers 
a wide field. On the principle that he who pays the piper calls 
the tune, the Government can and must insist upon ensuring its 
effectiveness. This cannot be done while the colonial peoples are 
prevented from sharing in the development of their countries. The 
colour bar exists in various British territories, and in varying forms. 
The roads to the higher ranks of government office, to agricultural im- 
provement, to industrial advance, may be marked “ closed to natives.” 
Instances of all three lie before us. The League of Coloured Peoples 
has published a correspondence with Lord Moyne on admission to the 
Colonial services, the regulations for which stipulated that candidates 
must be of European descent and British subjects. This has. resulted 
in a revision ;: “ British protected persons ” and natives and residents 
in the Empire are now to be accepted as candidates. The wording 
still separates Europeans from others. The argument for this is appar- 
ently that in areas of indirect rule, such as Nigeria, tribal authorities 
would object to being advised by Nigerians from other parts of the 
country. But our first duty is to train Africans for self-government, and 


room must be found for educated and patriotic Africans and Islanders 
in the government of their own lands, or the whole process of modern- 
isation will be perverted. The proposed land bill for Southern 
Rhodesia is an iniquitous instance of Nazi or South African racial 


Area, with some 18 million more unassigned, which may be leased 
to White or African. The rest is European Area in which no native 
may lease or occupy land, save in town locations, that is, as labour, 
or as a tenant personally working for a white man. This means a 
future of segregation, or serfdom, for the people of a British colony. 
The refusal of the Northern Rhodesian Government to insist upon 
skilled work at skilled pay being open to natives in the Kakamega 
copper mines is fresh in our minds. Last week Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
the South Rhodesian Prime Minister, said that he and Lord Moyne 
had agreed to defer the matter of the amalgamation of the Rhodesias 
pending an examination of the differences of native administration 
in the two territories. This enquiry must be closely watched. The 
Colonial Secretary and the British Cabinet have no right to hand over 
British subjects to be ruled by a handful of settlers and mine-owners. 
Northern Rhodesia belongs fundamentally to its native people. We 
have sold the pass in Southern Rhodesia ; but we must not continue 
the selling process. 
up this notice in Downing Street and Africa : 
north of the Zambesi.” 


* No Colour-bar 


Parliament Rises (By a Parliamentary Correspondent) 


The week before the summer recess was a distinctly bad one for 
the Government. A new element in the situation has emerged. 
The rank and file of the Labour Party, and some of their Front 
Bench are ceasing to be “yes” men. On Tuesday 
both Tom Smith from the Front Bench and the Labour Back 
Benchers roundly attacked the Government over the coal situa- 
tion. On Wednesday Attlee made the statement on the war 
situation instead of the Prime Minister. Lees-Smith, who has got 
into the habit of speaking for the Government from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, attacked the Government for our failure to carry 
out political warfare effectively. He admitted the realities of the 
military situation. “‘ Whatever happens in Russia, Germany remains 
with one great advantage. She has round about 250 divisions, and 
it needs very little calculation to show that our man-power cannot 
provide an army approaching that figure. This is again where political 
warfare comes in. Even if Russia stands on the defensive successfully, 
that will not make it easy for us to conquer Europe by mere military 
means.” For the first time one of the keenest supporters has given 
public expression to the feeling of many Members, “ Thank God for 
Russia— where would we have been without it?” During the 
debate on agricultural wages on Thursday, Tom Smith demanded 
a 60s. minimum for agricultural workers. Every speaker who 
followed him spoke in the same sense. Hudson, in reply, 
washed the hands of the Government over the whole matter. 
In his view the question could be settled by the means of appli- 
cations to the County Committees now, and through the Central 
Wages Board in November. Although the Government prevented 
agricultural workers from leaving the land for the factories, 
where they would get better wages, the Government would take 
no action to give the land workers equality of treatment vis-d-vis 
their industrial brethren. Shinwell, who had no intention of 
intervening in this debate, rose immediately after Hudson and 
made a speech against the Government, which was loudly applauded 
by Labour Members and others as he made his _—_ Hudson, 
who is usually impervious to criticism, looked thoroughly fed up. 
Indeed, all the Tory Members present wilted. Hudson admitted 
that he was speaking for the Labour Members of the Government. 
There is no question that Shinwell had the full support of the Labour 
Party when he said he was astonished and staggered by this revelation. 
The next meetiig of the Parliamentary Labour Party will provide a 
difficult problem for the Labour leaders in the Government to tackle. 


* * * 


Where does the Government stand in relation to the House as 
Members disperse? Churchill’s personal position has unquestionably 
been weakened. Yet the remarkable thing is that there is no organised 

position in» the House. Shinwell, Aneurin Bevan, Silverman, 
Wieeenn, Clement Davies, Wardlaw Milne, are all attacking, but 
they are not in any sense of the word an organised opposition. They 
are not trying to bring Churchill down; they are genuinely trying 
to prop him up by doing everything they possibly can to save him 
from himself. 


>= 
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HOLIDAY REFLECTIONS ON 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Ir is August and raining, as it nearly always does in England in 
August. The greatest war and the greatest battle of the greatest 
war in history are at their crisis. His Majesty’s two Houses of 
Parliament have risen for the holidays, as they always do in August 
in England. We do not complain about this. Indeed, we note it with 
a certain amount of approval as in the English tradition. One hundred 
years ago, Guizot, when Ambassador here, in the middle of a European 
crisis was amazed to find that he could not get hold of any Minister 
or responsible person to whom he could communicate a decision of 
the French Government—they were all on holiday in the country. 
And it was the British, not the French, Government which came out 
of the crisis on top. There is something to be said for the habit of 
taking a holiday sometimes. 

The Members of the House of Commons have earned theirs. 
Looking back over their work during the last three or six months, 
one sees that, even though there is in principle now no Opposition, 
the House has been extremely vigilant in its criticism of the Govern- 
ment, and that this incessant vigilance and criticism are vital at the 
present moment both for the preservation of our democratic type 
of Government and for ensuring efficient prosecution of the war. 

It is to this latter point that we wish for the moment to direct 
attention. There is no Opposition in the technical sense in the 
House, if one excepts the Communist Party in the unitary person of 
Mr. Gallacher, and even Mr. Gallacher may perhaps since June 22nd 
be regarded as an Opposition supporting the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Outside Mr. Gallacher, the other five Parties 
are in the Coalition Government. Mr. Lees-Smith acts for the purpose 
of parliamentary procedure as Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition, 
but, in the peculiar circumstances of war and coalition, he rightly 
considers that the duty of the Opposition to oppose is in abeyance. 
And up to a few months ago it was true to say that there was no real 
Opposition and no real opposition to the Churchill Government. 

But during the last few months a marked change has come over the 
House, as the week to week record of our Parliamentary Correspondent 
has shown. Members all over the House, and both on the Right 
and the Left, have become more and more critical of the Government. 
That criticism was so widespread and so vehement in the debate on 
Production that the Prime Minister fixed another debate in order 
himself to try to remove the damaging impression left by his critics. 
But coal, agriculture, labour have all provided almost as much food 
for articulate dissatisfaction. 

It is foolish to exaggerate, as some people do, the volume and 
vehemence of the criticism on the shortcomings of the Government, 
but it is dangerous to under-estimate them. The Government’s 
war effort is disappointing and on every side the machine creaks and 
groans instead of running smoothly and efficiently. The criticism 
is becoming more and more directed against the Prime Minister, 
and that in itself shows that, if things are allowed to drift further in 
the same direction, a dangerous situation may soon develop. 

Those who blame the shortcomings of the Government on 
Mr. Churchill have some justification. The failure of the war effort 
is mainly a failure in administration, a failure to co-ordinate. This is 
evident over the whole field of operations. In the Production debates 
the demand of so many M.P.s for a Minister of Production arose from 
a realisation that there is still desperate need of co-ordination in this 
crucial part of the field. But it is the same tale in almost every depart- 
ment of government. The coal muddle is due to a lack of co-ordination 
between the Mines Department, which requires miners in order to 
mine coal, and the War Office who calls them up, puts them in the 
army, and refuses to release them. The imbroglio at the Ministry of 
Information is due to the same causes ; the Services and the Foreign 
Office go their own sweet way, each with its own views about propa- 
ganda, and the Ministry of Information is given no powers to 
co-ordinate. Again, the same thing is seen in the failure to co-ordinate 
the activities of the Ministers of Food and Agriculture. 

In all these cases the Prime Minister has come out in favour of 
the status quo and opposed to co-ordination. Hence he has naturally 
concentrated the criticism and opposition upon himself. In this he 
is taking a course dangerous to the efficient prosecution of the war 
and to the stability of his Government. There is no real opposition 
0 him as Prime Minister, no idea of “turning him out,” and he 
remains the undisputed leader of nation and Empire in the war. 
But Mr. Churchill is and always has been a statesman, not an adminis- 

ator. He is a statesman of the nineteenth century type, and that was 


why he showed himself a supremely good leader at the crisis of last 
year. He can do the right dramatic act of statesmanship at the 
right moment, such as slipping off to confer with President Roose- 
velt. He is still indispensable as leader of a united nation in war. 
But modern war cannot be won by this kind of leadership alone. 
It requires the most efficient large-scale administration, which means 
large-scale co-ordination of the whole machine of man-power and 
production—and one should add, of the machine of information and 
propaganda. Mr. Churchill must rise once more above himself and 
put the country yet more in his debt by realising this and putting the 
necessary co-ordinating and administrative powers into the hands of 
administrators. That kind of co-ordination is not his job, and he is 
mistaken in thinking that it is. By devolving it upon others, he 
will not diminish his own powers, but increase them, for his hands 
will be freed for his real job, the higher strategy of the war and the 
leading of a united nation. 


THE CHANGING CLASS STRUCTURE 


In modern large-scale industry, one set of persons owns, another 
works under orders, and yet another manages. Only in small 
businesses do ownership and management now, to any considerable 
extent, rest in the same hands: in large family businesses, though 
members of the owning family may play an active part in the manage- 
ment, most of the managerial staff are salaried employees. Their 
remuneration may or may not depend partly on the year-by-year 
success of the business in making profits: even if it does, they live mainly 
on salaries. Management is an increasingly important profession, 
or rather a whole group of professions, each with its own specialised 
kind of training. There are indeed very many managers who have 
never been trained for their jobs ; but to a growing extent the younger 
men come into the profession armed with the fruits of a technical or 
commercial training acquired at a technical college, or a polytechnic, 
or in one of the commercial departments of a university. 

To a substantial extent, the growth of these kinds of training has 
narrowed the prospects of promotion for those who enter industry 
as manual or ordinary clerical workers. Despite evening classes, 
it is not easy for a boy who has left school at fourteen to work his 
way up to an important administrative position. That is partly why 
able men who find the road blocked so often drift away from large-scale 
industry into small businesses where they can hope to be their own 
masters—garages, electrical and wireless shops, even any branch of 
the distributive trades. What else are they to do, if they are not 
content to remain manual workers or clerks for the rest of their lives, 
now that the untrained man, in a professional sense, is no longer in 
favour with big business? Of course, promotions from the ranks 
do occur; but the chance of getting promoted comes to look smaller 
and smaller. 

This tendency is quite unavoidable under the-existing conditions. 
The expanding industries are for the most part technically difficult 
for the man who aspires to managerial status without having passed 
through a recognised training ; and the commercial and advertising 
sides also develop more and more their own specialised techniques. 
The numbers of technical and managerial workers expand very much 
faster than’ the numbers of manual workers engaged in direct pro- 
duction ; but this does not mean easier promotion for the individual. 
It does mean that the managerial grades are steadily recruited from 
among the children of manual workers ; but this is a very different 
thing. 

Altogether too little attention is paid to the effects of these changes 
on the class-structure of industry. The managerial grades, including 
the lower ranges, tend to become more differentiated in social habit 
and outlook from the main body of manual workers. 

The difference is not mainly that they speak with different accents, 
or wear different clothes, or even that they live in different types of 
houses, and in some cases in different suburbs built to suit persons of 
a particular kind and range of incomes. Indeed, in all these respects 
there has been in recent years a certain tendency towards assimilation 
between the better-paid manual workers and the lower ranges of 
“management.” The crucial difference is rather that they adopt, 
consciously or unconsciously, a social attitude and an attitude to 
business which shut them off from close communication with the 
main body of the manual workers. Almost untouched, save in a very 
few occupations, by Trade Unionism, they remain strong individualists 
in their social outlook. They have no standard rates of pay, and no 
certain status to which they feel themselves to be permanently attached. 
Their fortunes, unlike those of most manual workers, are bound up 
with prospects of personal promotion; and their best chance of 
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well thought of by their immediate superiors in the industrial 
hierarchy. 

The effect of this difference of attitude between the managerial 
grades and the manual workers is apt to be not so much a worsening 
as a disappearance of human relations. 

The old-style manager promoted from the ranks was often a 
nigger-driver, and often on very bad terms with the men. He had 
commonly ro use for the eight-hours’ day, or for rest pauses, or for 
any of the things that go collectively by the name of “ welfare.” He 
did not mince his words, and quite often he did not resent being 
answered back in kind. The new-style manager, on the other hand, 
at any rate if he is near the top of the tree, is quite likely to be con- 
cerned about “ welfare,” and to have notions about organising the 
works so as to elicit the “ team-spirit.” But he is a remote figure, in 
respect of personal contacts ; and even the “ welfare manager,” where 
there is one, seldom knows the individual workers as the old-style 
owner-manager often knew them. There are, of course, exceptions ; 
but, broadly, the generalisation holds. 

It is, however, in the lower ranks of management that the cessation 
of human relations with the manual workers is apt to be most complete. 
This results partly from specialisation, and partly from deliberate 
policy of the management as a whole, but mainly from the changing 
methods of recruitment and ways of living. There is not necessarily 
ill-feeling between the “ black-coats” and the ordinary workers : 
much oftener there is simply no feeling at all. 

Politically, the implications of the new régime have often been 
commented upon. It has been said that every holder of a petty 
diploma or technical qualification is a potential Fascist, who may 
become, in defence of his slightly privileged status, a violent enemy 
of democracy, especially in times of economic depression. But there 
has been much less comment on the consequence of the changing 
social structure in industry itself. Fully as much as the growing 
mechanisation of productive processes, it tends to dehumanise the 
atmosphere of the factory, so that, where the want is felt—often it is 
not felt at all—various artificial expedients have to be resorted to in 
the hope of bringing back the human spirit. 

It might be supposed that the group of highly skilled workers, 
holding an intermediate position between the lower grades of manage- 
ment and the general body of manual workers, would do something 
to maintain human contacts. In fact, this seems to be very little 
the case. The highly skilled manual worker, in a mass-production 
factory, tends to become cut off from the less skilled routine workers 
as well as from the managerial groups, so as to form the nucleus 
of yet another distinct social grade. Social stratification throughout 
the industrial system becomes even more complicated as the 
technicality of production advances. 

The moral to be drawn from these facts of modern industrialism 
depends upon fundamental political and social outlooks. -For those 
who dislike democracy there is no problem ; for the tendency furthers 
their hopes, and stands powerfully in the way of any concerted effort 
by those who are indispensable to production to bring the control of 
it into their own hands. It helps to prevent the spread of Socialism, 
by holding the workers “by hand: and brain” apart in separate 
groups, which can co-operate neither politically nor in matters of 
economic policy. For democrats, on the other hand, the problem is 
serious ; for the successful working of democracy involves the existence 
of a strong community of sentiment, and sentiment of community, 
reaching across the barriers of difference of productive status and 
function. No real democrat can see without dismay the tendency 
towards segregation of social attitudes between manual and managerial 
grades—a tendency which grows stronger in despite of assimilation 
in ways of living outside the factory. 

This segregation is, to a great extent, a by-product of capitalism. 
It is of great importance for the upholders of the profit system to 
keep the managerial grades, lower as well as higher, from coalescing 
either politically or economically with the manual workers. As long 
as capitalism can represent itself as a “ going concern ” this is fairly 
easy ; for the main body of managerial workers will tend to ally 
itself with the classes on which the prospects of advancement for its 
individual components chiefly depend. But an altogether different 
situation would arise if it were to become plain that the profit-makers 
could no longer offer a reasonable prospect of advancement, and that, 
over a large part of the field of economic enterprise, the future lay 
rather with public than with private capitalist employment. This 


would not, of itself, bring the managerial grades over into alliance 
with the manual workers ; but it would provide an opportunity of 
which the Trade Union leaders and the Labour Party could readily 


take advantage, if they showed a wide enough vision and a ready 


t 
enough ‘ 
Already, under the various “ controls ” and Government agencies ’ 
ee ee eee ‘ 

tion may be cited as one example among many—a good many men e 
who have hitherto worked as the salaried servants of profit-making 
business are learning to work as public servants. This may not 
immediately have much effect on their attitude to the manual workers, P 
or to Trade Unionism—especially if the Trade Unions fail to take tk 
advantage of th: opportunity which the new situation presents, and S 
to throw themselves wholeheartedly into the effort to create a new 
relationship. But many Trade Unionists are, in fact, now occupying 
public positions of trust, in close association with the erstwhile is 
managers of capitalist business. It is possible by the collaboration 
of these two groups to go far towards the development of a common 
attitude of public service, and to carry along with those who are actually wi 
working together in this way a large body of their colleagues, both oO 












among manual workers and in the managerial grades. This is the of t 
more possible, because it is plain that in many industries—the con-f} In it 
structional industries especially—a continuance of public enterprise J} the 
will be unavoidably necessary for a considerable time after the war. terri 
There must be a host of managerial workers who are already very suco 
doubtful whether they will ever return to their pre-war jobs as servants betw 
of capitalist business. These men are not merely potential converts} every 
to Socialism, but also potential leaders of a much greater body off} abou 
managerial opinion that might be converted to a broadly Socialist astro 
attitude. has n 
Whether or not this conversion will occur depends largely on the} when 
Trade Unions. If they—leaders and members together—throw f dista: 
themselves energetically into the war effort, without forgetting their} Hous 
Socialist convictions, they can become immensely powerful agents So 
for the conversion of the managerial grades. They can do this notf this b 
by laying aside their Socialism, but by asserting, and proving by act™} mont! 
and deed, its indispensability as an instrument for the effective belief 
prosecution of the war on the economic front. That they should dof} sumn 
this is not only necessary to victory, but also the most practical step (1) 
that can be taken towards laying sure foundations for democraticf some 
reconstruction. For the managers, as a social class, will on the whol out ot 
back what looks like being the winning horse. They will rally to the slight. 
Socialist solution of the economic problem precisely to the extent} (2) 
to which the manual workers and their organisations can convince—} (3) 
them that they are set on securing efficiency and expanding pro-f confus 
duction, and are not standing blindly for the retention of traditional able, : 
practices, and thus obstructing industrial reorganisation rather than} advice 
seeking to promote it in the interests of more efficient and betterf mass a 
planned production, in war and peace alike. and ac 
(4) ° 
are qu 
MASS ASTROLOGY’ ike th 
To-pay more people follow their fate (or Hitler’s) in the stars, a P : 
interpreted by astrologers, than follow the day-to-day news of God great 
(or Satan) as outlined by his archbishops and vicars. Since 1930§ before 
when Naylor started in the Sunday Express, astrology has become am ‘think 
extensive British interest. In several newspapers it is now roughl) = ~s 
as influential as the editorial column, so far as women (the majority tie jo 
‘of the population) are concerned. Its greatest influence come: (5) 7 
through the Sunday press—all mass Sunday papers run it, bul below 
Archidamus of the Daily Mail and Ann Maritza of the Mirror art ae 
also very important. Most women’s journals, many month 
periodicals, plug astrology. There are thousands of private astrologer _ 
doing extensive business by correspondence ; of the several version} They 
of Old Moore’s Almanack one alone sells 3,000,000 copies annually™% would: 
Specialised astrological booklets and magazines have sales runninj = 
terrible 


into hundreds of thousands. 

Sunday astrologers Naylor of the Express and Lyndoe of thi 
People have far and away the biggest followings in the country 
They rank at the sub-Churchill level of leadership along with Gabi 
Hickey, Hylton, Hilton, Hulton, Formby, Flanagan, Allen, an 
Ernest Brown. Their predictions are repeatedly mentioned i 
conversation and used in argument among people of all classes an 
in all parts of the country. A sample of Naylor’s technique from 
the Sunday Express on sale a cw hours after Germany invadd 
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Russia : (i) C 

Don’t count upon operations there — held up because ‘of differencé (ii) Ci 

 * This contribution does not reflect ¢ on astrology : asa t means of predictio \ = 4 
Uv 


It is concerned only with the social effects of contemporary mass astrolog, 
irrespective of astrological theory, accuracy or intention. 
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1 August 16, ro4t 


between Stalin and Hitler. I still hold to my forecast that they won’t 


' Turkey has just “signed on the dotted line” with Germany. Now, on 
S April 27th, I told you: “Germany and Soviet Russia between them will 
Ss * fix’ Turkey by a combination of back-stage diplomacy, terrorist tactics and 
n enveloping movements.” 
i¢ f ~=Naylor dealt with this slip the following week : 
ot That Soviet Russia and the U.S. would somehow link up has often been 
S, predicted here. It has come to pass in this unexpected way, for both face 
ke the same aggressor. The link-up is sure to involve China. 
ad Similarly, the other most influential astrologer, Lyndoe, wrote in 
wf the People on this Sovict Sunday : 
ng Shuffle and squirm as they will, Stalin and his junta cannot escape. Russia 
ile is in for another blood-bath and the counter-revolution will not fail this time. 
onf™ The following week, he started his column : 
on Why the surprise about Russia? Both the German attack and the link-up 
lly with Britain were announced here in 1939. 
th Originally astrology was one of the two general means at the disposal 
he of the priests for ascertaining the will and intention of the gods. 
m-f% In its early, pre-Christian stages it was limited to public welfare and 
ise the interests of the community. In the twentieth century the 
ar. territory of astrology has been vastly extended, through its popular 
eryf success and through ever-increasing pressure of market competition 
nts™% between the different astrologers, so that it mow covers practically 
tts everything that could conceivably be predicted, advised or supposed 


off about the future and the past. For instance, the most serious 


list astrological journal (Astrology), after detailed astro-psychiatric research, 
has maintained that neurotic depression is due to birth at the moment 
the when Saturn is elevated in mid-heaven, with the moon 120 degrees 
owl distant from Saturn beneath the descendant in the fifth or sixth 
reir House. 
nts So much for the background of contemporary astrology. Against 
not{# this background Mass-Observation has conducted, over the past three 
acti! months, a detailed study of the extent and nature of astrological 
tive belief among ordinary people. The following is a necessarily brief 
| dof summary of the results : 













(1) Nearly two-thirds of the adult population glance at or read 
some astrological feature more or less regularly (July). About four 
out of ten have some degree of belief or interest in astrology, often 
slight. This figure is made up mainly of women. 

(2) Interest and belief have tended steadily to increase since the war. 
(3) The quality of belief is complex, often superficial and generally 
confused. Press astrology is itself so individualist, wide and change- 
able, as to encourage this. The mixture of commonsense personal 
advice with international interpretation of developing events, gives 
mass astrology a multiple appeal, and it is possible to reject one part 
and accept another. 

(4) Total devotees of astrology are comparatively rare, but there 
are quite a number of them, mostly among working-class women, 
like this Lyndoe fan : 

I think astrology is the most reliable way of telling the future. Astrologers 
are so often right. I read him and study him regularly, and I find it’s a 
great help . . . things don’t seem to go wrong anywhere near so much as 
before I started reading him. I really have great faith in him. I certainly 
think it’s the only way of getting near the truth—it’s thousands of years old 
and people have trusted, so I don’t see why I shouldn’t now. I plan by him. 
If he said I’d get run over on a certain day if I went out, J would never leave 
the house even to go into the garden. 

(5) There is a considerable amount of shame about admitting you 
believe at all in astrology. Very frequent are comments like this one 
from a person asked if she believed at all : 

Good heavens, no. Of course I often read the forecasts and I always look 
at my birthday. Sometimes they aren’t bad. I think Naylor is quite good. 
They were all very bad when the war broke out, because they all said there 
wouldn’t be one. I think I really realised for the first time how bad they 
were, didn’t you think so? ... Of course, if I read that I might have a 
terrible accident it would make me nervous, but I don’t really believe in them. 
(6) The depth of belief ranges all the way from occasional humorous 

nterest to fanaticism. But after studying hundreds of comments 
and conversations, it is impossible to doubt that astrology is now a 
ery considerable influence in determining the minor decisions of 


_ a" , 
ed immany private lives, and an appreciable contributory factor in 
.s angpnfluencing attitudes to wider, international events. 
. fromm (7) The reasons for belief or interest are complex. Briefly, 
avadeestrology offers to the ordinary person: 

(i) Commonsense advice about oneself. 
— (ii) Conservative guidance, largely telling people to look after their own 

interests carefully. 

diction (iii) A reflection of oneself (and, indirectly, flattery therefrom). 
mali (iv) The excitement of “ coincidence” and “ luck,” when predictions come 


right. 





(v) Constant emphasis on the bright side (both personally and national). 
Astrologers almost unanimously predicted NO WAR and have since 
often predicted that the war will be over well before August, 194I. 
(vi) Simple explanations of the reasons for what is happening in this complex, 
sudden world. 
(vii) Some degree of forewarning of what may be expected to happen next. 
(viii) A gambler’s chance (at least) in prediction possibilities ; and associated 
with this, a sort of general, racing tipster, interest in affairs. 
(ix) A crude code for day-to-day behaviour, and a crude focus on the better 
aspects of the future. 
(x) An element of “science” and scientific validity plus an element of 
mystery and history and myth. 
(xi) “ Fun” and readable writing (Lyndoe is a superb journalist). 


(8) Above all, the obligations of astrology are negative and negligible. 
You do not need to have any social contact, cash-transfer, unselfishness, 
moral code, co-operation or consistency to follow its advice—like this 
for people born between July 24th and August 23rd (birthday advice 
is a feature of practically all astrological items) : 

Open air and exercises are necessary to you this week, and at least one 
romantic episode will come your way out of doors. A new boy-friend is 
going to expect a lot from you ; in fact, he will probably annoy you by treating 
you more like a boy than a girl. However, this will be a compliment from 
him. Gold and ‘violet for luck. 

(9) Similarly, the effort of interest and belief is minimal. Anyone, 
however apathetic or ignorant, can be in some degree interested, 
without becoming engrossed, and without taking any permanent, 
definite or outward stand about anything. And there is no service, 
even on Sunday. 

(10) The degree of disillusion in astrology’s international pre- 
dictions does not correspond to the frequent major errors made. 
This is largely because people want to believe something good, and 
get pleasure from expecting something good, even if it doesn’t happen. 

(11) Further, people want to believe in something which at least 
appears to interpret events and trends in the complex and dangerous 
civilisation in which uneducated people find themselves confused, 
worried, many of their certainties weakened. Mass astrology reflects 
the underlying insecurity and worry of the post-1930 years. It offers 
immediate, temporary (but continually renewed and rearranged) 
antidotes. 

What is the effect of all this? Astrology is essentially conservative 
(in the strict sense of the word), sedative, private, unsocial. The 
events of 1941 are explained by the birth moments of the principal 
characters—Churchill, Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt. The principal 
operative factor in world history. is the moment of birth of each 
individual in it; and the individuals who come to the top can only 
do so if born at right moments—the fortunate aristocracy of time. 
There are elaborations around this theme, but it is fundamental in 
astrology, and astrological theory is based firmly upon it. Such 
theory, whether correct or not, is opposed to the trend of scientific 
thought in the past century; of liberal and socialist thought, too. 
Probably few astrologers realise this, but it comes out very frequently 
in their work. For instance, we can trace the extreme right-wing of 
astrology into Rosicrucianism, British Israelites, Social Credit, Yogi 
and Parliament Christian. Lyndoe characteristically starts his latest 
best-seller (Your Next Ten Years) with a long quotation from Arthur 
Bryant, and his first and principal prediction is “‘ the sudden emergence 
of a World Leader. . .. His coming in the early part of the year 
(1941) is as plainly indicated as was the original star of Bethlehem’s 
humble focus.” 

The people who believe in astrology are ordinary human beings, 
average civilised citizens. They are reacting in a normal way to this 
time, when spiritual and moral satisfactions.and goals are inadequate 
to the human need. The remarkably rapid development of astrology 
on to its present mass basis is a symptom of the mental condition of 
people (especially housewives) in Britain, a condition of material 
progress, immaterial regress. 

Our detailed investigations show (statistically) that astrology asserts 
a temporary steadying influence. The immediate effect is favourable 
to morale. Women who believe in astrology tend to be appreciably 
more cheerful, confident and calm than those who do not (June-July). 

But the long-term effect is to stress fantasy confidences rather than 
~eal ones, and to emphasise the personal interest rather than the 
common interest. Here we come into the area of hypothesis and 
debate. It is a debate which should, I suggest, be actively conducted 
in the minds and companies of all those concerned with the post-war 
world. At present, the filling of certain psychological needs is being 
left to the initiative of enterprising journalists and enthusiastic mystics, 
who are not necessarily concerned with the long-term interests or the 
spiritual health of the comm» nity at large. 


Tom HArRRISSON 
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L.C.c. HOSPITALS 


Tue hospital system of this country has changed before our eyes _ 


and that, at the moment, without: any political stimulus. The 


tegrated hospital service is rapidly 
the advocates of the voluntary system, the eget isolated and 
competing units. The war and the need for rapid, — and 
efficient treatment of war victims brought into being that hybrid 

organisation, the Emergency Medical Service, and, giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Sankey ar emmy on Voluntary 


Hospital Trust i is financing a regional and pooling 
do in a more direct way what the King Edward VII Fund has done 
for London’s hospitals in centralising their appeals and their finances. 

No one pretends that the Emergency Medical Service, even as a 
wartime measure, has been satisfactory. It was another piece of 
appeasement by the Appeasement Government. It delivered the 
key positions of the service over to the voluntary hospitals, making 
the municipal hospitals the maids of all work. It gave the nominees 
of the voluntary hospitals autonomy, even within the Ministry itself. 
It made the big teaching hospitals and the Deans thereof the focal 
points of the sector system into which the whole hospital service, 
voluntary and municipal, was organised. Few of the people put into 
these highly responsible executive positions had any experience of 
large-scale hospital organisation comparable with that of, say, the 
officers of the L.C.C. hospitals. Indeed, the municipal officers had to 
be imported into the Emergency Medical Service in secondary posi- 
tions in the interests of efficiency. One thing I do know is that 
many of the nominees of the voluntary hospitals who were appointed 
have been converted to the conception of the municipal hospital. In 
any event, the ideas of all of them have been drastically modified as 
a result of their war experience. 

Just before the war, the Dean of a famous voluntary hospital spent 
hours raging at me about “ clockwatchers.” He talked about “ the 


‘ 


atrophy of economic security,” and, of course, “ no good work ever - 


came out of a municipal hospital.” He is now in charge of one of 
the ten sectors into which the Metropolitan Area is divided under the 
Emergency Medical Service. If he has not changed his opinion it is 
difficult to see how he can make his sector function, because his sector, 
like any other sector in London, has to rely substantially on the 
efficiency of the network of L.C.C. and other municipal hospitals. 

If anything is needed to justify the arguments for a co-ordinated 
and publicly controlled hospital service, the London County Council, 
in wartime, has provided ample evidence. On the whole, it has had 
a raw deal, because the voluntary hospitals, dependent as they are on 
their shop-window display for finance, have seen to it that such 
limelight as is going is monopolised by them. The public are allowed 
to take their own hospitals, that is the L.C.C. hospitals, for granted. 
Needless to say, the flag-seller, coaxing the ratepayers to give charity 
to the voluntary hospitals, does not remind them that they themselves 
already own and run the largest and most comprehensive hospital 
service in the world. He cashes-in on the tribulations of the charity 
hospitals under “ blitz” conditions, but ignores the fact that the 
L.C.C. hospitals have suffered to an even greater degree and have 
still had to carry the major burden of the civilian sick, as well as nearly 
half the war casualties. The L.C.C. hospitals, within the County 
itself, have been very badly hit. None of them has escaped. The 
Council nurses and staffs, who get little publicity, have behaved in the 
most praiseworthy way, have faced the dangers at least on equal terms 
with their voluntary colleagues and have, thank heavens, escaped 
with an incredibly low casualty list. Indeed, the figures I have been 
shown of the casualties both to the staff and to the patients in the 
bombarded hospitals are evidence of one of the miracles of this war. 
It is almost incredible that in the wrecked hospitals which I have 
visited, the staff could have handled the patients and saved them in 
the way they have done. One day the full story will be told and that 
will be to the everlasting glory of the nursing, medical and other 
personnel. 

To conceive the extent and the importance of the part which the 
L.C.C. hospitals are playing in the war, it is necessary to know the 
great scope of the system. At the beginning of the war, the L.C.C. 
hospital service consisted of 97 hospitals with beds for 72,000 patients 
and employing a staff of over 30,000. The 44 general hospitals 
provided 23,500 beds, the 32 special hospitals 14,000 beds and the 
21 mental hospitals and institutions for mental defectives 34,500. 
The yearly number of in-patients who received treatment in the 
Council’s hospitals was approximately 300,000. The yearly number 


of out-patients was 193,000. The Seccnichtiiekints exalt 
a tenth of the London County area population. 

The hospital system as a whole then provided treatment for every 
variety of chronic and acute illness, including mental and nervous 
disorders. Attached to many of the hospitals there were units for 
highly specialised work. There were clinics for plastic surgery, for 
diabetes, for heart trouble, for the treatment of cancer. There were 
institutions for children’s ailments. One of these, on the edge of 
London’s Green Belt, is the Queen Mary’s Hospital, which I have 
lately visited under wartime conditions. Its average peacetime 
admissions were 1,875 yearly. On the outbreak of war, it received 
400 children in one day, and its function is now to act as a reservoir 
for children from all London hospitals. Since the first inrush of the 
war period, it has received them steadily through the Emergency 
Medical Service, relieving congestion at the centre by setting beds 
free for bomb casualties and solving accommodation problems 
following air-raid damage. 

But that is not all. The normal work of Queen Mary’s, with its 
special units for treatment of tuberculosis, rheumatism, poliomyelitis, 
dietetic and other disorders of infancy, has carried on, at least as far 
as humanly possible. It is still equipped with all essential ancillary 
departments. It is still a centre for the most efficient specialised 
treatments, all still available for children. 

At the outbreak of war, the authorities made preparations for large 
numbers of beds in London hospitals to receive air-raid casualties. 
Under the Emergency Hospital Scheme, the Ministry of Health 
divided the metropolitan area into ten sectors, each radiating from 
its centre to a distance of some 50 miles into the Home Counties. 
Within each sector, the facilities of every hospital, large or small, 
municipal or voluntary, were mobilised. Each had its headquarters 


‘established on the outskirts. Beds were added in large numbers. 


And 76 of every 100 beds earmarked for casualties throughout the 
whole area were located jn municipal hospitals. 

Since the very first day of war there has been no relaxation in any 
L.C.C. hospital of the work of caring for ordinary patients. Side 
by side with extensive preparations for air-raid casualties normal 
treatment for normal ailments has gone on. Now, as before, it is 
the legal duty of the Council to admit any patient who requires 
treatment. Even when the blitz was at its worst, this duty was not 
evaded. In fact, evacuation and disruption of normal family life 
have made for a considerable increase in chronic cases. Following 
a heavy demand for admission of civilian sick, both acute and chronic 
cases, inroads on beds reserved for casualties have been inevitable. 
Despite this pressure of civilian work, L.C.C. hospitals in the London 
area have treated nearly half the air-raid casualties that have been 
admitted to hospital. 

The hospitals which have carried on this great work for raid victims 
have themselves been raided. There have been 4§0 air-raid incidents 
involving the larger proportion of the 97 hospitals. Some of the 
damage has been heavy, some only slight, but even where it has been 
slight, it has called for hard work. Sick people cannot be nursed in 
wards with broken windows or with damaged black-out. Repairs 
have to be started as soon as daylight comes. The work has to go 
on so that it is finished before the time for black-out comes round 
again. Where damage has been too serious for first-aid repairs, 
drastic reorganisation of the hospital has to be planned. Again and 
again the patients have to be evacuated to other hospitals, in co- 
operation with the sector officers, while a raid is going on. 

Part of the explanation of the very low casualty list and the negligible 
injury to patients has been the wise use of buildings, but the heroism 
of the staff has been responsible to an extent which the public has 
never fully realised. For example, one large County hospital in the 
heart of London was hit by a high explosive bomb during the blitz. 
The bomb demolished an unoccupied ward block. Two blocks on 
either side were also damaged. Black-out was down and services 
were interrupted. While the raid still raged, all the staff lent a hand 
in moving the patients to safer parts of the hospital. Next morning 
rough repairs were carried out and the black-out was ready again 


before darkness fell. A fortnight later, the damaged wards were inf. 


use again, when another heavy H.E. demolished the laundry and the 
boiler-house. By a miracle, in neither of these cases was anyone 
killed or seriously injured. But this time the hospital had to be 
entirely evacuated. Three weeks later it was in use again, but aftet 
only a few days’ work yet another bomb scored a direct hit, severely 
damaging one block. Once again the hospital had to be evacuated. 
Once again it was repaired. Once again it received another direct 
hit. But still it carried on. The damage was put right again and 
to-day it is still taking in both air-raid victims and civilian sick. 
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Then there is the famous case of Dolphin, the hospital porter who 
was posthumously awarded the George Cross. Dolphin was on duty 
at an L.C.C. hospital in South-East London the night the ward 
kitchens were hit and nurses killed. One nurse was thrown through 
a collapsing ceiling on to the ground floor passage. Dolphin and 
others rushed to rescue her as she lay pinioned by a block of masonry. 
While they worked to release her, the wall above them began to crack 
and they jumped clear as it fell—except Dolphin, who was found, 
when the dust had settled, dead across the nurse’s body, protecting it 
with his own. They rescued her alive and they all knew that his 
sacrifice had been deliberate. 

The London County Council does not complain about the way in 
which the voluntary hospitals have unquestionably “ passed the 
buck ” to it during the war. But it is time the public realised that 
this is what is happening. Both in the blitz, in terms of casualties, 
and in the lull, in terms of the civilian sick, the voluntary hospitals 
have exploited to the full the statutory obligation of the L.C.C. to 
provide institutional treatment for those who need it. Doctors have 
complained to me that, while the beds in the voluntary hospitals are 
being (at a price paid by the Ministry of Health) kept for war 
casualties, urgent cases of civilian sick are being re-posted to the 
nearest County hospital. The Ministry of Health is not unaware of 
this and has, from time to time, intimated a willingness to reduce the 
number of beds kept empty in voluntary hospitals for the reception 
of air-raid casualties. The attitude of the voluntary hospitals is 
rather like a taxi driver preferring to be paid for waiting time than 
for driving and using his petrol. 

Another aspect of this is the fact that the out-lying L.C.C. and 
other municipal institutions—including the mental hospitals, whose 
patients were drastically concentrated in order to provide for the 
evacuated sick and for use as base hospitals for casualties—have been 
the mainstay of the E.M.S. system. In these institutions voluntary 
and municipal doctors work harmoniously side by side, but the 
municipal doctor is a whole-time and generally a resident doctor, 
while most voluntary doctors serve only as required and in many 
cases maintain a private practice as well as the E.M.S. job (thanks 
to the smallness of the casualties so far.) 

I have been round these hospitals and can testify to the excellent 
work that is being done there. One of the most heartening things 
I have seen in this war is the L.C.C. Emergency Hospital where the 
neurotic cases both from the Fighting Services and from the bliiz 
are being restored to health by the latest and most individual methods. 
At this hospital I was shown a film illustrating a remarkable process of 
restoring cases which, a few years ago, would have finished in an 
asylum, but which, by these methods, become normal citizens again. 
There too they have the latest electro-encephalograph. This is a 
modern device which was largely developed at Maudsley L.C.C. 
hospital. It is based on the work of the scientist Berger, who dis- 
covered “ rhythm ” in the electric pulses generated -by the brain, and 
on the work of Professors Sherrington and Adrian who were awarded 
the Nobel Prize for their study of the electric pulses of the nerves 
and brain cells. By this device, which is a very simple one, of 
clamping on a “ perm” frame such as women use for waving, elec- 
trodes, fixed on the frame, press on the scalp. These electrodes pick 
up the minute electric pulses from the brain cells. The pulses are 
magnified sufficiently to operate the recording machine which draws 
pictures of the waves emanating from the brain. From the behaviour 
of these waves, the modern psychiatric expert can discover the location 
of tumours, lesions and other defects producing mental conditions. 
This machine is, I believe, the only one now in the London region. 

There, too, they use insulin to produce controlled coma in which 
the patient’s mental condition can be relaxed and “ healed.” There 
are many other modern techniques employed and one of the greatest 
healers has been the proper feeding of the patients. That has been 
one of the things in which the L.C.C. has for many years been pre- 
eminent. In peacetime it appointed food advisers as well as dietetic 
experts, so that, not only could the special diets prescribed by doctors 
be provided, but the notorious monotony and bad catering of meals 
in hospitals be avoided. 

The L.C.C. has shown that, within twelve years since the passing 
of the 1929 Act which handed over the Poor Law institutions and 
other hospitals to the local authorities, it has been possible to transform 

e bleak and mean infirmary system into the most modern and 
p-to-date and highly efficient hospital service. It is one of the great 
focial reforms of our time and it is one of the factors which should 
lominate any argument as between the voluntary and municipal 
hospital when the reconstructed medical services are re-organised, as 
hey must be, after the war RITCHIE CALDER 


AN OCCASIONAL LONDONER’S 
DIARY 


Tue Premier said last month that if the people of London were 
asked to vote for a convention banning the bombing of all cities, the 
overwhelming majority would cry “No.” It was time that the 
Germans should be made to suffer in their own homeland and cities 
something of the torment which they had let loose upon their 
neighbours. I suggest that Mr. Churchill is (1) wrong as to fact. 
The recent public canvass survey showed that a large majority both 
in London and in other heavily bombed citics is against reprisals. 
(2) Subversive as to morals. To repay suffering with suffering in kind, 
for the mere sake of repaying it—he’s hurt me, therefore I must 
hurt him, in fact—is repugnant to morals and to religion, apart from 
the fact that it is disingenuous to show your disapproval of a dictator- 
ship of gangsters by revenging yourself on its innocent victims. 
How warmly, for once, do I agree with the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
“It is one thing to bomb military objectives and to cripple war 
industries . . . but it is a very different thing to adopt the infliction 
of loss and suffering as a deliberate policy . . . in any such com- 
petition with the enemy we are bound to lose, for there are some limits 
below which we cannot fall without violating the best and oldest 
instincts of the British character.” (3) Mistaken as to expediency 
since (a) nothing is better calculated to identify the cause of all 
Germans with that of Hitlerite Germany than the demonstration that 
all Germans are equally involved, bound together by the bond of 
common suffering. One wonders why the Prime Minister should 
expend so much ingenuity in furnishing every German from Baden 
to East Prussia with a motive for 100 per cent. solidarity with the 
Nazis. (6) The “ new freedom and glory for all mankind ” to which 
Mr. Churchill looks forward is unlikely to spring from the 
seeds of hatred which Mr. Churchill, in sponsoring a policy of in- 
discriminate destruction, will sow. I take these considerations from 
the admirable letter which the National Peace Council has recently 
addressed to the Prime Minister. 
* - * 

“We shall aid and stir the peoples of every conquered country to 
resist and revolt.” Now Mr. Churchill is talking! And how are 
we to “aid and stir,” unless we indicate the outlines of the world 
for which we ask them to revolt? I do not wish to harp indefinitely 
on the “Peace Aims” string, but I cannot resist the temptation 
of giving it a couple of plucks. (1) It is not enough to praise the 
U.S.S.R. for fighting a patriotic war of national self-defence; we 
must man the ideological front which the Russians and ourselves 
hold in common, and boost its strong points as an alternative 
programme to Hitler’s New Order. (2) If post-war conflict between 
the victorious powers is to be avoided, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. must work out in advance the fundamentals of 
common action and common policy when the war ends, which means 
that we must publish joint peace aims now. These considerations 
I take from the admirable document The Soviet Union and the War, 
published by the 1941 Committee. It’s a good committee and it 
deserves the support of all good men. It is a pity that it has no 
power. Why hasn’t it? Because the world for which it and 
Priestley stand, though individually talented and sometimes influential, 
has neither discipline nor cohesion. The “ Right” is solid, because 
stupid. The 1941 Committee symbolises the predicament of the “Left” 
in being a collection of extremely intelligent bricks without any 
“ stupid-solid ” mortar to cement them. Is the battle, one wonders, 
always to go to the stupid because only the stupid can combine ? 

* * x 

It is difficult not to feel a thrill of delighted admiration for the 
Russian broadcasts. Their direct appeal to the loathing of war 
felt by the common people everywhere, their convincing demonstration 
that war is an activity from which no common man gains and every 
common man loses, their reiteration of the obvious fact that what 
the common people everywhere want is peace, security, a good job, 
a square meal, a little leisure and the right to do what they like with 
it without interference by bullying officials—all this is conveyed in 
terms of simple and moving eloquence which common people every- 
where can understand. The Russians have brought to the surface 
of men’s minds the almost forgotten fact that individuals are real and 
States figments, and that in wartime the reality is made to suffer in the 
interests of the figment and they have used the fact in direct appeals 
to individual men and women. “It is your son,” they say in effect ° 
to the German mother, “ who was picked up in our country with a 
bullet through his heart. What was he doing in our country? Did 
he want to come here to be shot ?” 


“It is your husband,” they say 
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in effect to the German wife, “ who is 
hospital. Did you want him to come here to the 

eyes? Did you want to be lonely, your life an ache of longing 
his return? Was it your will that he his sight ? 
was it Hitler’s?” The brutal truth about war is that it means 
killing and maiming of individual human 
beings whom they have never seen and with 
quarrel. Why, one wonders, should men and women 
their energies to the slaughtering of each | 
never been a satisfactory answer to this 
to hope that our own propaganda should 
of the Soviet’s book and appeal to the Germans on 
of the human suffering and misery that war causes, 
however, that there can be no respite from this sear! 
them or for us while the Nazi gang who have willed it 
power ? 


eh 
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* * + 


It is going to be a good harvest in spite of the fact that there have 
never been so many wireworms. Last year, too, there was an abnormal 
number of wireworms, and the year before that. My farmer friend 
propounded an interesting theory to account for the increase. “ It 
is due,” he said, “ to the use of tractors instead of horses for ploughing. 
Watch a man ploughing in the autumn and you will see a flock of birds 
following the plough and settling on the newly turned earth. Some- 
times when I have been ploughing, the furrows have been white 
with gulls. They are after grubs and worms. In the old days, 
with a horse-drawn plough turning up a single furrow at a time, it 
might take ten days to plough a large field, which meant that over a 
period of ten days the upturned surface of the field lay soft and wet 
exposed to the birds, who combed it for worms. Now a four-furrow 
tractor ploughs the whole field in a couple of days, and only one slice 
of earth out of every four lies exposed. Consequently, the birds don’t 
have the same chance as they had before to get at the worms—in fact, 
they have only a quarter of the chance—and the number of worms goes 
on increasing.” It seemed a plausible theory. I felt slightly more 
sceptical when the farmer went on to attribute the recently increased 
mortality among birds to the same cause. There are many reports 
to the effect that the bird population of this ‘country is diminishing. 
The usual explanation is the two cold winters. “ Not a bit of it,” 
said the farmer. “ It is the effects of insufficient nourishment. The 
birds don’t lay in a sufficient stock of grubs and worms against the 
winter, and at the first cold snap they go down like ninepins.” 

a * * 


The corridor was so packed that people could not make their way 
along it to the restaurant car, which, inaccessible from the rest of the 
train, drew its clientéle for the first lunch from the immediately con- 
tigious carriages. There were the usual doubts and indecisions among 
those who overflowed into the “ firsts.” Would they have to pay 
excess or wouldn’t they ? They had read somewhere that the Govern- 
ment was requiring the railways to permit people to occupy -vacant 
seats in “ firsts”? when the train was full. But did the requirement 
only apply to troops, and did three aside in a first-class carriage mean 
a vacant fourth seat or not ? It did, if you put upthe arm-rest. But 
was it in the letter or the spirit of the alleged requirement that you 
could put up the arm-rest? As far as I can see, there is no system 
of any kind for dealing with “ thirds ” in first-class compartments ! 
Sometimes they get away with it, sometimes they don’t. Sometimes 
the ticket collector puts them there with tip ; sometimes without tip ; 
sometimes not at all. Sometimes he lets off those he has put there ; 
sometimes he lets off everybody. You may say that people ought 
not to travel. Then why doesn’t the Government stop them? And 
why shouldn’t they travel? Don’t they deserve holidays ? Because, 
forsooth, the extra trains use up badly needed coal. And why isn’t 
there enough coal ? Because the Army has taken 100,000 miners and 
won’t let them go. And therefore? Therefore the trains are a 
shambles, and Mr. Bevin must go down on his knees praying em- 
ployers to release men engaged on key jobs to work in the mines. All 
of which goes to show that the Army, the miners, and the sardines in 
the corridor are, like peace, one and indivisible. 

7 7 *x 


When I went to call on Farmer X last week, I found him ploughing 
up his mangel field. It was a five-acre field full of fine rich 
mangels. “ Why on earth ...?” I said. But you can imagine 
what I said. “ Because I can’t get anyone to help me hoe them.” 
I ticked off the various sources of supply. Agricultural workers ? X who 
used to employ fifteen has now only three, of whom one is 71 and 
deaf and dumb; the rest have all gone into the Army or munitions. 


Not unnaturally, since, making munitions, they can get from £6 to 
£7 a week. Land girls? X is employing two, but he says they are 
no good and he cannot at the moment get any more. He has applied, 
though, to the Land Girl Army stationed in the town close by. “ But,” 
said X bitterly, “ they are much too busy trying to make crops grow 
on land that won’t bear them, to have time to help me get in crops 
from good land that will. If I had had the loan of eight of them for 
a week I could have done the job. I’ve applied to the War Agricultural 
Committee, but they say they can’t send anybody; they simply 
haven’t the men available.” A unit of H.M. Forces—a very consider- 
able body of men—is stationed in the neighbourhood, some of them 
only a mile away, and time, as I have reason to know, hangs heavy on 
their hands. “ Why not,” I asked, “apply to the Army?” “I 
have tried it,” said X, “ but they only promise voluntary workers 
to come for an hour or so in the evenings during their ‘ off time’ 
and then, when they’ve promised, more often than not they don’t 
come.” “ Won’t they allocate a number of men to you for this special 
job, a ‘ fatigue,’ of mangel hoeing?” I asked. “‘ No, they won't, 
damn them! And they wouldn’t last year either, when I lost 10 acres 
of sugar beet which I couldn’t get anybody to help me hoe.” I do 
not know as to the sugar beet, but it was with my own eyes that I saw 
Farmer X ploughing up his mangels. 


* * * 


Just a couple of miles along the road, they have a fine crop of 
tomatoes, and day after day the motorists drive up in a more or less 
continuous stream. Presently they come back carrying away pound 
after pound of rich, ripe, red tomatoes. 1s. 1d. a pound is what they 
pay, and 1s. 1d. is what they would pay at the shop, this being at the 
moment the controlled retail price. The grower likes it because he 
sells to the motorists at the retail price, which is several pence above the 
wholesale price which is all that he would be entitled to get from the 
shop. The motorists like.it because they get their tomatoes fresh 
and are sure of a supply ; besides, they don’t have to queue as they 
might have to do at the greengrocer’s. The only people who don’t 
like it are the people who have not the money to afford motors or the 
time to roam about over the countryside looking for tomato 
growers. But I understand why the local shops have no tomatoes 
especially when another grower assures me that the retail price in 
Scotland is not 1s. 1d. but Is. 7d., with a corresponding increase in the 
wholesale price. “‘ Naturally,” said the grower, “ I send my tomatoes 
to Scotland.” Who wouldn’t ? 


*x * x 


My friend Major X tells me that the men in his unit are not allowed 
to wear rubber soles when they go out walking in the town. 
not?” I asked. “ Because you cannot click your heels so well 
when you have rubber soles, and the C.O. likes to hear a good sharp 
click when the men salute.” OCCASIONAL LONDONER 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to K. Zilliacus. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 

‘When two applications for the use of abattoirs for slaughtering horses for 
human consumption were considered by Lanark County Council yesterday, 
Major Basil Monteith, of Carstairs, said his concern was that they had no 
control over who was to eat the meat. 

“*T think,” he said, “ it is a horrible idea that a noble animal like the horse 
should be eaten by conscientious objectors.” 

The applications were refused.—News Chronicie. 


It is noted that the Vicar of St. John’s, Chelsea, has been writing recently 
in his Parish Magazine that “‘ Women are to blame for the cigarette shortage,” 
and the Reverend Gentleman comments, inter alia, that “it is a very severe 
indictment on the so-called women of our land, that men find a difficulty 
in procuring smokes at this time.” —Tobacconist and Confectioner. 


Professional Man, wishes to meet Irish Girl with view to marriage. Adver- 
tiser age 41, Bachelor, British, Church of England, resourceful, tolerant, 
disinterested in travel except in British Isles, would become Roman Catholic 
if necessary, Socialist but disinterested in political arguments, intellectual, 
sophisticated. Woman liking town life and social world not required. Lover 
of open air and natural beauty. Owns smali river craft for summer cruising. 
Winter amusements, dancing, musical comedy, talkies. Would not consider 
rendezvous in London area during continuance of air attack. Partner should 
be pretty, not over 30, slim build, average height, affectionate, home loving, 
strong sense of humour, reasonably economical, -similar tastes. Photo is 


requested with all replies —Advt. in the Matrimonial Post. 


“ Why. 
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ALL WHITE 


Wes often hear nowadays of the importance— 

even of the omnipotence—of propaganda. 

. “Create a good propaganda machine,”’ it is 
said, “‘and you can make people do almost 

anything.”’ This may be true in the long run, 
but in England, at any rate, propaganda works 
as slowly as the mills of God. We have evidence 
of this in the reluctance of Englishmen to eat 
brown or wholemeal bread. 

There has been enough propaganda in favour 
of this to persuade an ordinary man or woman 
that white bread is next door to a poison. 
Scientists have told us the most dreadful facts 
about it. They have experimented with rats, 
feeding some rats on white bread and other 












- rats on brown, and, having weighed the rats 
after a week or two, have discovered that 
5 the rats which ate brown bread flourished and 
s grew fat, whereas the rat which ate white 
ad bread langvished and grew thin. They even 
w announced with jubilation that one rat that 
was fed on white bread died. 
No propaganda could be much more con- 
vincing than that. We moderns are for some 
Mf FB reason or other particularly influenced by rats 
3S and guinea-pigs as guides to our bchaviour. 
id If a teetotal rat weighs more than a_ beer- 
>y drinking rat, that is regarded as unanswerable 
1¢ evidence of the virtue of teetotalism. Similarly, 
xe if a guinea-pig which is allowed plenty of 
ne exercise keeps well, whereas a guinea-pig which 
be is allowed no exercise becomes flabby, this is 
h looked on as the best of all proofs of the value 
’ of exercise. I confess I myself am impressed 
°y by such experiments, especially when the 
1t FB descriptions of the experiments are accompanied 
he by statistics. As Solomon realised when he 
ito © wrote, ‘‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,’’ we have 
yes [Ba great deal to learn from the lower animals. 
in There have, of course, been eminent men of 
he [§science who refused to take such experiments 
ses on animals at their face value. Some years 
ago, for example, when there was a widespread 
contioversy about white bread, and when Lord 
Horder came out in defence of it, a corre- 
ged [spondent told him how his pigs throve on whole 
Thy fmeal, and another correspondent described 
yell how his canaries wilted when fed on white flour ; 
arp #° which irrefutable arguments Lord Horder 
R eplied audaciously that man is neither a pig 
or a canary. It is an answer that sounds 
riously out of date in a scientific age, and 
savours of heresy. I do not know how to counter 
ord Horder’s assertion, but I feel certain 
ere must be a reply to it. 
zoes Anyhow, most of us pin our faith to the rats. 
n theory, at least, we believe that white bread, 
reat comparison with brown bread, is bad for us. 
f a Gallup poll were taken on the question : 
3 for [§‘ Which is the healthier, brown bread or white ?”” 
tday, he majority of us would reply without hesita- 
d no Bion “‘ Brown.” If, on the other hand, a second 
boll were taken on the question “‘ Which do you 
a0rs€ Bat, white bread or brown?” the majority 
fus would reply with equal readiness, “‘ White.” 
his shows merely that, in our tastes in bread 
sin other matters our practice is at the opposite 
ently ole to our theory. Rat-inspired propaganda 
age,” (gs influenced our opinions, but it has had only 


evere [Pe slightest effect on our conduct at table. 
iculty #f is fourteen years since Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane 


hid: “*I am absolutely convinced that white 
read is doomed.’ Yet it has managed to 
tvive well into the war in spite of the damning 


\dver- Bropaganda carried on against it by the Ministry 


erant, Food. 

— Never has an article of diet been more securely 
“yr trenched than the white loaf. All the energies 
sising. the millers, we are told, are engaged in its 


nsider fence. They prefer—possibly through con- 
should #tvatism, possibly for financial reasons—to 
loving, Manufacture white flour. The bakers are equally 


is Bluctant to change their habits. They shake 
cir heads with a mournful smile at mention 


of the national loaf. They explain that nobody 
wants it, even though your asking for it might 
be taken as evidence that at least one person 
wants it. The restaurants, too, are, on the 
whole, inimical to brown bread. In the 
restaurant I know best I have not seen a piece 
of brown bread in the basket of rolls since the 
war started. A man who asks for brown bread 
is suspected of being a dyspeptic or an eccentric 
in love with rat-food. More conservative than 
any of these sections of humanity, however, is 
the great British public which has-never yet 
eaten anything simply because the thing was 
geod for it. 

I do not know at what date the passion for 
white bread became universal. One scholarly 
man of my acquaintance declares that it was 
one of the consequences of the French Revolu- 
tion. Before the Revolution, he says, the 
French aristocrats ate white bread as a luxury ; 
and, after the Revolution, the poorer classes 
insisted on having it as a symbol of equality. 
If this is true, the aristocracy has a great deal 
to answer for in setting so bad an example, 
and the democracy has a great deal to answer 
for in following an example so deleterious. Even 
if it is true of France, however, I do not think 
it is true of England. The Times the other day 
quoted an aitack by Tobias Smollett on the 
English people for eating white bread instead 
of the wholesome bread favoured in Scotland ; 
and this was dated considerably before the 
French Revolution. 

Sometimes, I think that the white loaf 
was invented in response to man’s invincible 
craving for things to eat which, though not 
poisonous in the extreme sense of the word, 
are not good for him. One has only to turn to 
pastry and pickles and mixed grill and toasted 
cheese and lobster mayonnaise for evidence of the 
strength of this craving. At other times, 
however, giving man the benefit of the doubt, 
I am inclined to the opinion that he took to 
white bread under the mistaken notion that 
whiteness is a sign of purity. His imagination 
was filled with such phrases as “‘ pure as the 
driven snow,”’ “‘ pure as the lily in the dell,” 
and so forth; and the very look of a white loaf 
whetted his idealistic appetite. He felt a better 
man as he cut himself a slice of white bread, 
free from earthy coarseness. In the same spirit, 
he exchanged the virtue of brown sugar for 
the seeming purity of white. In England, a 
craze for whiteness swept over the population, 
affecting even the dress of men at their games. 
It was considered impossible to play cricket 
except in white flannels which advertised the 
fact that this, above all others, was a clean 
game; and I myself am so much under the 
power of this hallucination that I have a slight 
sense of shock when I see soldiers playing 
cricket in khaki. The English Rugby team, 
again, boastfully -wears white jerseys in inter- 
national matches. In social life a white shirt 
and a white tie make men feel as happy as if 
they were already angels. In the course of 
time the Englishman liked to think of himself 
as at his best a “‘ white man,”’ and he applied 
this epithet even to a fellow-Englishman 
carrying his burden under a tropical sun, which 
had probably scorched him a deep brown. 
Lord Tennyson showed this national weakness 
for the colour white when he put the white 
flower of a blameless life in the Prince Consort’s 
buttonhole, thus injuring his reputation in the 
eyes of the later generation known as Edwardian. 

There is nothing in nature, it seems to me, 
to justify this over-estimate of whiteness. Few 
of the most beautiful animals or flowers are 
white. The milk-white peacock does not stand 
comparison with its coloured rival; and the 
gannet, lovely though it is, is not so lovely as 
the kingfisher. White cattle are not the most 
attractive of their tribe in these islands. I once 
heard a farmer’s small son saying: “‘ I hate the 
look of a white calf.’’ Horse fanciers, I believe, 


are as critical of an excess of whiteness on the 
faces or feet of horses. Among the beautiful 
race of the butterflies, the only pestilential one 
of which I know is the Cabbage White. As for 
flowers, how much the face of England would 
lose if none but white flowers were cdmitted into 
the gardens ! 

Nor are many of the things we eat white in 
their natural state. Sheep, I grant you, are 
sometimes almost white, and pigs are supposed— 
as a rule, wrongly—to be white. But the field 
of wheat, the herd of cattle, the row of potatoes, 
the tomato plant and the runner bean are more 
richly coloured than these. 

The overlove of whiteness, it seems to me, is 
a weakness of civilisation. As we eat our white 
bread for the sake of its whiteness, we forget 
that one of the most famous of all white things 
is a whited sepulchre. We do not admit to 
ourselves that, if we saw a man who was really 
white—cs white as a white loaf—we should be 
appalled. In these days, however, when we 
know all about rats and vitamins, we should 
have the honesty to admit that we and our 
ancestors have for a long time past been labouring 
under a leucophile delusion. It is a delusion 
that has gradually affected our palates so that 
many of us more than ever like the taste of white 
bread. I do not deny that it has a pleasant taste 
at times, especially the white bread that we get 
in other people’s houses. But the fact that 
we have got to like the taste of a thing is scarcely 
a justification for eating or drinking it. After 
all, one can get to like the taste of sherry, and 
even, it is said, of vermouth. In these days 
we ought to be thinking more of vitamin B 
than of self-indulgence in flavours and fancies. 
Besides, wholemeal bread tastes quite well if 
you think it does. If only the Ministry of Food 
could convince the British public that it is 
aiso rather bad for them, everybody, I am sure, 
would soon be eating it. in 2 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Ir was Tagore’s misfortune that his first 
English book, Gitanjali, appeared on the eve 
(1913) of the First World War; his poetry was 
bound to date swiftly. It was an additional 
misfortune that English, the European language 
he knew best, was not in his youth rich in 
criticism. Matthew Arnold was too concerned 
with style and with the presence or absence of 
*‘urbanity.”” The question of Tagore’s place 
is tied up also with his translation methods, 
that “‘ falsifying of my own coinage ’”’ of which 
he wrote to me, his cutting away of what he 
thought hard to get across to Western readers. 
John Keats (said his brother) was no more 
** like Johnny Keats than he was like the Holy 
Ghost,”’ yet it took decades to disentangle John 
and Johnny. It may take even longer with the 
two Tagores. 

Nobility is a quality now out of fashion, and 
Tagore was cutstandingly noble. It is the 
adjective which best describes the remarkable 
society, the Brahmo Samaj, into which he was 
born. Only once or twice in world history has 
a society of such high general level, in character 
and versatile ability, existed, and Tagore’s 
family were its centre. It was not strange that 
the course of his whole life was set early, in a 
consistent striving towards truth and freedom 
from superstition and prejudice and towards 
fullness and catholicity. He began as a poet, 
yet even in his twenties he was a poet fearlessly 
and often savagely critical of all that was base or 
narrow. He satirised the spectacled lolling stu- 
dent who chattered boastfully and did no genuine 
thinking. ‘‘ Wisdom sprouts in our brains, as 
we learn how that hero Cromwell tumbled off 
his king’s head, as a boy with a stick sends ripe 
mangoes scattering In what respect ere 
we inferior to the English? . . . We can learn 
all they write and repeat it in Bengali... .” 
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was born, had left 


Western schu‘arship 
Tagore had no use for the struttings 
Neo-Hinduism this praise 

1888, after a mob of young 
assaulted a Salvationist, he wrote scathingly of 
their cowardly patriotism. He refused to 


his girl wife. As to transmigration, a theory 
whose imaginative value he recognised, when I 
esked him if it were true that his father, the 
Maharshi (‘‘ Great Seer,’”) went against Brahmo 
teaching and latterly accepted it, he replied 
** My father never believed in that fairy tale.” 
I remember his students at Santiniketan asking 
if they might celebrate the festival of Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning, in his grounds. 
“‘No, we do not want that nonsense here,” he 
said brusquely. 

He wrote great poetry even before Manasi 
(1890), his first really mature work—for example, 
Sea-Waves, on the wreck of a crowded pilgrim 
ship, which I think every bit as fine as Gerard 
Hopkins’s Deutschland. But I am now con- 
cerned with the man. In the nineties he lived 
at Shileida, on the Ganges, managing the 
‘Tagore estates. In his magazine Sadhana he 
poured out poems, short stories, criticism, 
drama, and unceasing social propaganda. He 
outraged orthodox Hinduism long before the 
alien Government set a spy in his school and the 
police kept his dossier. But he did more than 
this. Cruelty anywhere made him “‘ ferocious ”’ 
(a favourite word) ; he was the Indian who first 
drew his country’s attention to lynching. Then 
he felt he must do something yet more con- 
structive, and as the century closed he founded 
Santiniketan (‘‘Home of Peace.’’) His aim 
was not simply a school but a place where 
India, parcelled and crushed, might find herself 
and might learn also that even patriotism was 
not enough. He insisted always that whatever 
was best in Europe she must accept with both 
hands, and that our scientific conquests, our 
supposed materialism, were at heart as much the 
result of insight as the religious lyrics of a 
Kabir or a Chandidas. He had no patience 
with those Popes who divide the mind’s 
Americas into mechanistic achievement for 
the West and spiritual greatness for the East. 

He was a majestic and tremendous public 
speaker. ‘“‘No one who heard it will ever 
forget,” said Prasanta Mahalanobis, “his 
“Address on Working as Our Master Bids’ 
(7918). He held fifteen hundred people 
spellbound for nearly two hours.” I once 
witnessed an equal triumph, on the centenary 
of the Brahmo Samaj. During the Partition 
of Bengal agitation (1905) he experienced his 
one period of intense nationalism and made his 
only National Congress appearance. His people 
marked his fiftieth birthday with a gigantic 
ovation in Calcutta Town Hall. But he was 
ill and dispirited and went to England. Years 
of renown and suffering followed. The war 
was a misery, and afterwards the Amritsar 
humiliation made him attempt to return his 
knighthood. I think his Oxford degree was 
the one honour he greatly valued, and when it 
came at last I am glad to think it was given with 
a frankness that had in it a measure of reparation 
and remorse. 

Political India’s curse, he held, was “‘ mendic- 
ancy,” the slavish begging and accepting of 
“*boons’’ from a Government that was indifferent 
to what was deepest and noblest in the race it 
ruled. He stood aloof except when a genuine 
stand was being made. He did not like Gandhi’s 


spinning wheel or methods that seemed merely 


expressing this in his striking drama, Muktadhara 
(‘The Free Stream,”) 1922. He predicted 
in his wise little book, Nationalism, 1916, what 
wretchedness the cult of the nation would work 
for mankind. 

Yet he distinguished between the people and 
the nation. The English people India “ felt 
as we feel the sun ”’ but the nation was a cloggi 
and blinding mist. Magnanimous to the last, 
when France made her despairing appeal to the 
United States, Tagore, forgetting that he be- 
longed to a subject people,-sent Roosevelt his 
own separate appeal for her. He died before 
England freed his country. But he himself 
found his own freedom long ago, alike from 
subjection to foreign rule and from bitterness 
and ignorance of every kind. 

EDWARD THOMPSON 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 


Arr the Redfern Gallery there is a variegated 
show, with something for all tastes. One curious 
result, it seems, of the Continent being isolated 
is that young Englishmen, no longer able to 
imitate the great Catalan’s newest pictures, 
have been driven back upon his early ones; 
and there is just now a positive outbreak of 
attempts to do a Blue Picasso. The results 
suggest that Raphael might be a better man 
to learn from. There is an interesting picture 
by Wilson Green in the style of Manet, and a 
Still Life by Louise Pickard that should excite 
interest in this neglected painter. Of the young 
painters at the Redfern, Dork and Tom Nash 
excite interest, while Leslie Hurry seems the 
most promising. He is for the moment bogged 


.in a belated surrealism, but if you look behind 


the conventionally horrific figures, there are in 
the corners of his pictures patches of sensitively 
handled pigment that proclaim a natural 
painter. The anxieties and disillusionments of 
the Chamberlain period were naturally reflected 
in bogy pictures, but now that this country 
has recovered a good opinion of itself, is it not 
likely that soon our artists will wish not to make 
our blood creep, but to express their delight 
in being alive? At present some of our best 
painters are rightly busy recording the calamities 
of war, but I am optimist enough to hope before 
long to see great canvases of nudes feasting 
to the sound of music in gardens or water- 
meadows, against a background of glades and 
waterfalls. Painters have never been able to be 
glum for very long, and we now await their 
return to the old magnificent thoroughfare of 
Titian, Rubens, Poussin, Watteau and Renoir. 
Such painting, it may be argued, has never 
flowered in England. Indeed, it would be rash 
to count upon English painters realising figure- 
compositions very completely in the grand 
manner. But the gift for colour and the poetic 
imagination are by no means alien to these shores. 
There are at least five pictures in this exhibition 
revealing powers that probably because of the 


surpassed by anything of Matisse’s. 
David Jones’s Still Life on a Table is not only 
the best work by this artist that I have seen, but 


not have come from any Continental artist ; 
and anyone inclined to denigrate the English 
School may be advised to examine these very 
carefully. The history of this School records 
a series of disappointments—men of con- 
spicuous genius failing to fulfil their potentialities, 
Gainsborough keeping the pot boiling with 
elegant portraits, Constable deadening his 
handling to meet the public taste, Turner, 
petulant and undisciplined, intoxicating himself 
with his own virtuosity. Perhaps our ill-luck 
will persist : Spencer Gore died young, Augustus 
John’s early works are, I am afraid, his best, 
Frances Hodgkins discovered her proper 
way of expression comparatively late in life, 
David Jones has only recently resumed his 
painting after years of abstention. There are, 
however, some good reasons for hope. Never, 
I fancy, has there been so large a public in this 
country for good pictures as there is to-day. 
Never have good painters received so much 
encouragement alike from the Director of the 
National Gallery and from undergraduates. 
Never has it been so easy for a painter with 
any gift at all to find a well-lit wall on which to 
exhibit his work.. Never have our great pro- 
vincial cities been given such opportunities 0 
seeing the best work of our young painters. At 
this moment, for instance, Leeds, owing to the 
~bold and discerning taste of the Director of its 
Art Gallery is enjoying a show of Henry Moore, 
John Piper and Graham Sutherland; and the 
British Institute of Adult Education has several 
peripatetic exhibitions. How the economic 
results of the war will eventually affect the artist 
is evidently obscure. For my part, I doubt 
whether public bodies are yet qualified to be 
substitutes for the private collector. Another 
difficulty is that most of our best painters have 
lately been too little ambitious, too busy nursin? 
their sensibilities to confront the great tradition 
problems of figure-composition. The increasing 
recognition that they now receive may, on¢ 
hopes, dispel their bashfulness ; in which cast 
we may live to see, for the first time in history, 
English painters making the fullest use of their 
natural talent. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


MELODRAMA 


“ The Prodigal ” (L’Enfant Prodigue), ai 
Toynbee Hall 

*“ A Woman’s Face,” at the Empire 
“ Jeannie,” at Leicester Square 

The Prodigal is a sport, a “play withoul 
words,’ something between ballet and silent 
film. As revived by Mr. Ashley Dukes an 
the Mercury Players at Toyr.bee Hall, it makes 
for a thin and curious delight. We follow 
this fifty-years-old drama of a romantic spené 
thrift, betrayed by his mistress and coming hom¢ 
to enlist in the army, with silence interpos¢ 
between us and the stage like plate-glass. I hav4 
enjoyed such speechlessness, momentarily 
the past. —The Alhambra used to provide clie 
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with a bar at the back of the stalls, to which 
one could retreat from any peculiarly atrocious 
soprano and watch, from far off, through the 
glass doors. What a cracking good act she 
could have (and did, for me in retirement) 
put on as The Silent Singer, or Somewhere 
(but Where ?) a Voice is Calling. Then all-in 
wrestling was a more or less silent drama 
“which everyone with a leniency towards apes 
could enjoy. And where else could one indulge 
this paradox of silence? At The Miracle, 
at the chimps’ four o’clock teas in Regent’s Park, 
at the Albert Hall Proms, where the boxes 
provide wonderful dumb shows for a roving 
eye. And, of course, once upon a time, at “‘ the 
pictures.” 

The piano tinkling André Wormser’s accom- 
paniment to The Prodigal brings back “the 
pictures.”’ Poignantly at times its flighty and 
pathetic airs guide the action on the stage. 
A Paris apartment in the ’seventies. There 
is supper beginning, stew consumed by Papa 
and Mamma, with the Prodigal abstaining, 
glasses filled and drained, napkins screwed, 
table pushed back against the sideboard, all 
performed in time with something of the 
attention of the great Chaplin shaving a 
customer. The Prodigal (Alan. Badel) groans 
his boredom in agonised poses. His parents 
offer him the mandoline; his eye lights up, 
he strums a few notes (supplied by the piano), 
and then melancholy returns. This dismal 
situation, with Mamma now bent over her 
crochet and Papa dosing behind a copy of 
Le Journal, is happily broken by the arrival 
of Phrynette (Yvonne Owen) tripping gaily 
with a laundry basket. Here is what the 
Prodigal had been wanting, the lilies and 
languors become raptures, and in the few 
moments when the couple are left alone we 
realise—perhaps for the first time—that some 
passages of talk are best conveyed without 
words: the interchange between the future 
lovers is delightful. She goes, and the Prodigal 
follows, having robbed his parents’ desk and 
leaving them in despair. On the whole Act I, 
though slow in starting, has roused our curiosity. 
Act II : the Prodigal and Phrynette, she reclining 
and making lovely sorties from a curtained bed, 
he already snowed under by debt; delightful 
moment when he captures a fly that threatens 
to wake her ; “billing and cooing, followed by 
bills, bills; he flings out, and in his absence 
another suitor arrives, a Baron, promising 
more dresses, debts paid, a wedding and all. 
Act] III: the parents look much older; 
homely routine of supper and sitting repeated, 
this time with an effective touch of pathos— 
all the details tell, down to the old man’s pipe 
and skull-cap and his customary evening trot ; 
scenes of the Prodigal’s return, rages, tears, 
until he hears a military band go by and his 
legs begin to move in time to the drum; off 
to the wars he will go. 

And how far does it come off ? Well, the 
Mercury Players have treated this oddly endearing 
little piece as a work of art, and a work of 
art it is, in théir lively and graceful miming. 
Not only the lovers, already mentioned, but 
Archie Harradine and Eunice Rogers as the 
unhappy parents, Bobby Rietti as the Baron, 
and Audrey Teesdale as a negro page-boy give 
performances in which one enjoys every gesture 
and glance. It’s a narrow range of emotions 
that is tapped—a fresh discovery of humdrum 
detail, romantic sentiment, lilts of fun and 
pathos—but these emotions are genuine, and 
the melodrama is melodrama in the strict 
sense. Then what is missing? A meat 
ration; strong situations become here rather 
thin. But more than that—which doesn’t 
seem to me really to matter—one misses the 
final magic that would weld this divertissement 
of a play. Some poet of the theatre—Cocteau, 
say—could supply that: a few, a very few, 
words spoken in commentary or aside ; a light 


verse or two framing a situation; even 
a paragraph read from Papa’s newspaper ; 
all of these, of course, off-stage. For the 
piano score, though agreeably jaunty and douce, 
isn’t quite a chorus, isn’t quite inspired and 
witty enough, and could do with breaking up a 
little. This seemed the chief lack of a bizarre and 
enchanting evening. (All the detail, by the way, 
from Max Martin’s scenery, and Hilda Berger- 
Lampl’s dresses to Marjorie Reed at the piano, 
was exquisitely right). The Prodigal will be 
given again in the Toynbee Hall Theatre on 
Saturday, before coming to the West End. 

Films themselves are scarce this week. 
A Woman’s Face is melodrama in the new 
sense: everything strikes and shocks—Joan 
Crawford’s hideously scarred face, Conrad 
Veidt at the top of villainy, blackmail, consuls 
and counts in (is it?) Bohemia, demoniacal 
sleigh chases, attempted child murder, and a 
trial enclosing all. It’s thrilling all right, 
except at the moment when someone says : 
** Remember this is 1941.”” A Woran’s Face 
isn’t, you may find, particularly 1941. 

Jeannie is a comedy of innocents abroad. 
First innocent, a Scots girl, Barbara Mullen, 
charmingly in love with the Blue Danube and 
blueing a small legacy in Vienna, before she 
turns to as skivvy. Second innocent, Michael 
Redgrave, travelling on business (washing- 
machines) as well as pleasure, innocent but 
masterful, too. Their adventures, which escape 
Hollywood influences, are delightfully fresh 
to the end. Barbara Mullen is very taking, 
and deserves all the parts she can get, light 
and serious. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, August 16th— 
Exhibition of Children’s Art from All Lands, 
Free German League of Culture, 36 Upper 
Park Road, N.W.3. 2-7. Daily till Sept. 7. 
Pianoforte Recital by Edith Vogel, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Pond Street, N.W.3. 3. 
SunpAy, August 17th— 
International Friendship Garden Party, Aubrey 
House, Notting Hill Gate, 2.30. Adm. 1s. 
Pouishnoff with London Symphony Orchestra, 
Cambridge Theatre, 3. 
Monpay, August 18th— 
Otto Hirsch Memorial Meeting, Tuck Hall, 
Woburn House, W.C.1. 6. 
WEDNESDAY, August 20th— 
G. Wilson Knight : “ Tennyson and the British 
Tradition,” Institut Frangais, 5.30. 
THuRSDAY, August 21st— 
Dr. J. Kuczynski : 
War Economics,” 
N.W.3. 7. 
Fripay, August 22nd— 
David Freeman: “ Singapore—Gateway to the 
Pacific,” 12 Gt. Newport Street, W.C.2. 7. 


“ Strategic Problems of 
36 Upper Park Road, 


Beatrice King: “ Developments of the Arts 
in the U.S.S.R.”’ 22 St. Petersburgh Place, 
W.2. 7. 


Correspondence 
THE FOUR NOTES OF FATE 


Sir,—The four notes from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, adopted for the V campaign, are 
traditionally said to have been described by him as 
Fate knocking at the door. It is interesting to 
remember that the same four notes—three short and 
one long—were used over two thousand years before 
him for precisely the same purpose and effect by a 
great poet and musical composer. The metre and 
music of the “ binding song” in the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus uses the reiteration of the four notes 
(just as in the symphony) with terrifying effect. In 
the “binding song,” it will be remembered, the 
Eumenides explain how their function is to be Fate 
hunting down the guilty, particularly the man who is 
guilty of the sin which the Greeks counted among 
the worst, over-weening pride. Verrall’s translation 
of the chorus attempts partially to reproduce the 
original metre, and the following extract gives a good 


idea of the use of the four notes, while the words, 
one hopes, are prophetic of the fate of the Nazis; 

When with a strong 

Leap and a long, 

Pride in his crown 

Trample we down, 

Far let him run 

Nothing is won, 

Yet shall he slip, 

Yet shall he trip, 

Beaten, 
Broken and beaten. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


RACIAL CHARACTER 


Str,—I was greatly interested, as an anthro- 
pologist, to read “‘ Occasional Londoner’s”’ para- 
graph about the German airman who died rather 
than suffer his blood to be “polluted.” It is a 
singular and_ striking example of the lengths to 
which an otherwise capable and presumably intelli- 
gent man will go when driven by a false “ racialism,” 
which, I am well assured, you regard with scorn. 

What then, sir, am I to think, when on the very 
next page, I read a full-page article by A. L. Rowse, 
pronouncing judgment on Matthew Arnold, in terms 
which show him to be equally the prey of an equally 
false race-theory ? 

As an Englishman I should doubtless become 
melancholic were I driven to-day to learn a Celtic 
tongue, but my Welsh and Gaelic-speaking friends, 
both tall and short, dark and fair, would roar with 
laughter at the suggestion that the use of their 
mother-tongue, which is, after all, the only valid 
definition of a “‘ Celt,” had made them melancholy. 

Matthew Arnold may well have been melancholy 
and equally well may it have been a trait inherited 
from his mother. But to suggest that, because Arncld 
inherited from a Cornish mother a rather slower 
metabolism that that possessed by his father, or 
whatever obscure cause gave. rise to his mental 
sorrow, all Bretons, Cornish, Welsh, Irish and 
Highland Scots are possessed of a racial melancholy 
is a farce for the gods. 

I suggest, sir, that a tale by Mr. Rowse, embodying 
the “ merry Teuton” and the “ melancholy Celt” 
would be a fitting subject for Disney’s next “ Fan- 
tasia.”’ CHARLES GREEN 


ARMY ALLOWANCES 


Sir,—In a new pamphlet issued to all Army 
Officers, it is emphasised that soldiers are human 
beings and should be treated as such. The attention 
of the authorities should also be drawn to the 
equally important point that the wives and depen- 
dants of the soldiers are human also. 

As a private in a large pay office, my job is the 
upkeep of the accounts of a certain number of soldiers, 
their wives and dependants. As such I have a very 
close knowledge of the injustices which the present 
pay regulations inflict upon the soldiers’ wives. I 
should like to bring three main aspects of the 
present system to your notice. 

1. The system of forfeitures and its effect on 
the wives. 

2. The regulation regarding venereal disease. 

3. The system of dependants’ allowances (as 
distinct from allowances to wives, which are known 
as family allowances). 

1. At present the soldier’s wife receives a basic 
allowance of 18%. per week. Added to this is a 
contribution from the soldier’s pay, called a qualifying 
allotment. This varies with the soldier’s pay; for 
instance, the soldier receiving 2s. 6d. a day pays 
7s. a week to his wife (compulsorily), making her 
allowance up to 25s. a week. (How she manages 
to live on this sum is a ‘mystery which is not the 
subject of this letter.) 

When the man’s pay rises to 3s. per day, the 
wife receives a further 1s. 9d. per week from her 
husband, and so on. 

At first sight this might appear quite equitable. 
Actually it is far from fair, the reason being this: 

Of the various increments of pay granted to a 
soldier, by far the majority are in the form of “ pro- 
ficiency’ pay—at the moment most soldiers with 
6 months’ service get war proficiency pay of 6d. 
per day. Now the continued receipt of this “‘ emolu- 
ment,” as the regulations call it, depends on what the 
Army interprets as proficiency. It can be withdrawn 
at any time at the discretion of the commanding 
officer. This means not so much to the man (who is 
clothed and fed at government expense), but by 
automatically reducing the qualifying allotment, 
and thereby the income of the wife, it often causes 
hardship. 
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This would be clearer if it were understood for 
what trivial causes pav is often forfeited. For 
example, a commanding officer, with a 
that is typical, recently ruled that all men under 
his command who had during a certain period been 
sentenced to confinement to barracks should lose 
their proficiency pay. In a particular case the man’s 
net pay remained the same, but the wife lost 3s. 6d. 
per week. 

Another way in which wives suffer is when their 
husbands hold acting, i.e. lance, appointments. 
The qualifying allotment of the wife of a lance 
corporal rises two shillings a day three months after 
the promotion. But should the soldier be transferred 
for any reason to another unit he automatically reverts 
to the rank of private. The pay and therefore the 
qualifying allotment are reduced, with the result 
that the wife suffers again. 

Again, large numbers of men overstay their leave. 
These men are not deserters, nor does the Army 
treat them as such. After about a week or fortnight 
they are apprehended by the civil police at their 
homes and returned to their unit. Very often they 
return before the police find them. In such cases 
not only does the man lose all pay, for the period 
of the absence, but, in addition, for any period over 
seven. days the wife loses her family allowance— 
that is, the basic 18s. per week, plus any children’s 
allowances. Many wives are forced to go to the 
Public Assistance Board in such cases. I have seen 
most pathetic letters from some of these poor women. 

2. Venereal disease. The pay warrant on this 
subject lays down that all men who contract venereal 
disease through their own fault or through the 
effects of alcoholism shall forfeit all proficiency pay. 
Now when I attended the medical lecture which all 
new recruits to the Army are given the doctor stated 
categorically that the disease could only be contracted 
by actual contact with a woman. Evidently all men 
whe are unfortunate enough to contract the disease 
are assumed to have done so by their own fault and 
therefore forfeit proficiency pay. Under this system 
the wife again suffers a deduction in her allowance. 

3. Dependant’s allowances. The wife of a soldier 
automatically receives 18s. per week on the production 
of her marriage certificate. Not so a dependant. 
‘To-day, as a result of the last war, there are many 
mothers, mostly middle-aged, who are financially 
dependent on their sons. To obtain a dependant’s 
allowance is no easy matter, however. The mother 
has to go through the humiliation of an 
investigation into her financial means by the 
Assistance Board. If she can prove that she 
needs an allowance, she can then be granted a 
dependant’s allowance. But not for her the luxury 
of 18s. per week. This is the prerogative of wives 
alone. Although it is possible for the dependant’s 
allowance to reach 18s. per week, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the dependant receives 
either 6s., £1s. or 14s. 6d. a week (usually 6s.). Added 
to this of course is the qualifying allotment of 7s. a 
week from the soldier. Why there is this difference 
in the treatment of the wife and the dependant 
mother I am unable to say. I am at a loss, too, to 
understand how it is that the mother can live on less 
than the wife. 

The various injustices that I have described above 
are those caused by a system that has been evolved 
piecemeal over a large number of years. From time 
to time new regulations do come out. But such a 
vast structure of regulations, created for the 
administration of a peacetime army, is incapable of 
reform. It can only be swept away and replaced 
by a system specially designed to meet the exigencies 
of a nation engaged in a totalitarian war. Let the 
generals have their thousands of warrants, regulations 
and Army forms again, after the war, if they must, 
but give us a system that works in wartime. 

A PRIVATE IN THE RoyAL ARMy Pay Corps 


INDIAN BROADCASTING 


Sir,—Like your other correspondents, may I 
remuve a misunderstanding? Yes, there is an 
English section which broadcasts to India and there 
is also a Hindustani section, and the main purpose 
of my previous letter was to pay a small tribute to the 
Hindustani section. I have worked for it several 
times, by providing scripts for translation, and I 
believe that it has also employed other ‘and more 
eminent Englishmen, Mr. H. N. Brailsford and 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson among them. I know that last 
week it transmitted a message from Professor 
Gilbert Murray and others, on the occasion of the 
death of Tagore. 

This has, of course, nothing to do with the 


POLITICAL WARFARE 
Smr,—I was glad to notice that you drew attention 
in your last issue to the negative reply I received 
from Mr. Attlee to my question as to whether the 


one knows it better than the Minister. 

The minimum i in this matter are a 
Minister in charge of Political Warfare with a Chief 
Executive sitting on the Chief of Staffs Committee. 
This Minister could then co-ordinate the political 
warfare activities of the Ministry of Information, the 
B.B.C., and the etceteras ome cannot discuss in 
public ; always provided he was allowed to pursue.a 
definite policy calculated to provide the agenda for 
controversy in Germany and given the means to 
do it. STEPHEN KING-HALL 


*“DOCTORING AFTER THE WAR” 

Sir,—Reorganistion of the medical profession is 
a need felt even by members of that profession. 
One of the greatest obstacles to reformation is, 
however, public opinion as expressed by uninformed 
(or misinformed) people like Norah M. Jeans. 

The British Medical Association is not a juridical 
council issuing permits to “ specialists”’ to set up 
in Harley Street on production of evidence of 
financial stability, or to newly qualified “‘ medicoes ”’ 
to acquire a practice on the same evidence ; nor does 
it issue edicts governing the terms of service under 
the National Health Insurance Acts, this being a 
function of the Ministry of Health. The B.M.A. 
has as much to do with these things as the N.U.R. 
has with the ornamentation of railway timetables. 

Possibly Norah M. Jeans is confusing the B.M.A. 
with the General Medical Council of the Privy 
Council, but the juridical capacity of even the G.M.C. 
confines itself mainly to two things, the qualifications 
allowing of admission’ to the Medical Register, and 
the professional conduct of those on the Register. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidat . . . ofr, at any rate, until 
she knows the facts. 

“ Specialists’’” may appear in Harley Street 
immediately after qualifying, or, indeed, without 
any qualifications at all; but their activities need 
induce no fear, as the means of approach to the 
specialist is by way of the general practitioner ; but 
she can certainly doubt the bona fides of the 
“ specialists’ who will see her without such an 
introduction. This is not a claim by a general 
practitioner for the pickings of a middleman, but 
the just claim of any doctor to be better able than 
almost any laymari to diagnose a difease, and to 
relegate it, if necessary, to the right specialist. 

The newly qualified practitioner may -buy a 
practice, or may even “ squat,’ provided that he has 
satisfied a board of examiners (recognised by the 
G.M.C.) that he is safe to be let loose among the 
public. The one thing he cannot do is compel 
patients to accept his services. In any case, what 


makes Norah M. Jeans decide that three years of 
extra training would be adequate before taking on 
the sole responsibility of a practice? Most of us, 
indeed, take a much longer additional training ; in 
fact, many of us feel that a lifetime would not be 
long enough for the job. Of course, we appreciate 
her graceful tribute to the majority of us who “ still 
fully earn the confidence of the public.” In face of 
this, however, is the claim justified that “ the panel 
service produces an inferior type of medical practi- 
tioner?” Is the panel doctor too busy to give 
adequate, individual attention? He (or she) is 
busy only if patients are satisfied, because if they 
aren’t, they can change their doctor at least four 
times in the year ! 

Norah M. Jeans obviously has a penchant for the 
doctor who has no panel. This rara avis need hardly 
enter into discussions on the reorganisation of our 
profession, as he is confined now to the luxuriant 
wilds of the west-ends of cities. Even after the 
war there will still be a sufficiency of such kindly 
ornithologists as she to preserve the sanctuaries 
necessary to prevent its extinction. As for the rest 
of us, “ Give us the tools, and we will do the job.” 


We want facilities 
doctors, on the part of patients and of the authorities 
and last, but not least, we want adequate 
e i MARGARET E. THOMSON 
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FEDERAL UNION 
Sir,—Miss Freda White’s pleasant review raises 
one question which is of such general interest and 
is so likely to recur in discussions of Féderal Union 
projects that you will perhaps permit me a few words 
comment. 


a 


more importance, as a matter of political tactics, 
to the immediate legal recognition of reciprocal 


It is further true that 
direct representation in the U.S. Senate was no 
part of the American Constitution for over a century. 
I would, however, point out (a) that the argument 
against direct representation over.large areas was 
precisely the objection used in the eighteenth 
century against the feasibility of applying democratic 
forms to France or to the United States themselves ; 
(b) if we are not to have direct election, then the 
delegates nominated by constituent states will either 
be nobodies, which is undesirable, or men of more 
weight than the nominating statesmen, which is 
improbable, or—as in the better days at Geneva— 
those statesmen themselves. This last means that 
they are far too overworked to attend adequately 
to both State and Federal problems, and that they 
tend to subordinate the latter. Whatever the draw- 
backs—and how many of the electors now “ know ” 
theig local M.P. better than, in these days of radio 
and the new technology, they “ know ’”’ Mr. Roose- 
velt ?—I think that direct election would probably 
have, on the balance, the fewer disadvantages. 

One further point which tends to recur. That 
any initiative must come from America is a truth— 
stated, e.g., by Colonel Wedgwood with emphasis— 
which no one will deny. But this truism is often 
used as a half-truth by obstructors and academic 
saboteurs with the object ef preventing any action 
at all by means of inopportune enquiries about what 
the other fellow is doing. This is really best left 
to the other fellow. . . . Our concern here is what 
assurances there are for an American that, were 
an American intiative given, this country would 
welcome it. Those assurances are not yet by any 
means satisfactory. As a matter ef fact, one eminent 
American, Mr. Willkie, already has, at considerable 
political risk to himself, made very definite proposals 
to which there has still been no equally authoritative 
response, as bold or as concrete. In success men 
do not readily make these proposals; in reverses 
they are ashamed to . . . there is always an excuse. 
The days, however, of “ buck-passing” are over. 
The responsibility is now ours. America waits. 
GEORGE CATLIN 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue Poet Laureate remains dumb, or 
celebrates am occasion in honest prose; and 
that perhaps is the future of his office. But 
whiere—the newspapers ask from time to time 
—are our soldier-poets, where is this war’s 
Brooke ? It’s an old wail and not quite so silly 
as it may sound. 

The answer is, no doubt, that the R.A.F. 
contains quite a number of mute inglorious 
Brookes, who have dashed into war with as 
much bravado and zest, tinged with romantic 
self-pity, as did the Swan of Grantchester. 
Why don’t they write? They do; wildly, as a 
rule, badly and in imitation of their forebear ; 
every newspaper office has received dozens of 
their verses. Then why doesn’t someone else 
write for them? That has been done, too: 
Mr. Christopher Hassall has had his fling, and 
there is a poetess in the U.S.A. who thrills 
thousands with her visions of “‘ The White 
Cliffs of Dover.”” Yet all such attempts fall 
miles short of Brooke. Again, why? Well, 
the moment for trumpets (Brooke, remember, 
was the romantic singer only of the onset of war) 
never arrived. You couldn’t have a Brooke 
of appeasement ; you couldn’t have a Brooke of 
conscription, of Munich and the Maginot Line, 
of a glory faded before it ever rose ; September, 
1939, began a phoney war, and it produced a 
phoney poetry—that is, no poetry at all worth 
speaking of. 

The reaction, in literature as in everything 
else, to war was defensive. A few old busbies 
and politicians called for brass bands, parades, 
flags in those early months, and there was no 
response; the response came long after in 
the first little Union Jacks bled by wrecked 
dwellings in London streets. That was personal, 
spontaneous and heartrending; flags and not 
flag-wagging. The true poetry of the time made 
just such an intimate and shrugged response. 

One reason why glory has gone out of war 
and out of war poetry is that common people of 
all sorts have experienced for the first time cause 
and effect in war. The glorious sky-riding of 
our pilots over Berlin is the same that drops 
death on our own doorstep. Beaverbrook’s 
“‘ beautiful bombs”? come back in all their 
hideousness. This is the message of much war 


It is a pity that distance puts 

Ten-league boots on brutality, 

That the glib spittle of steel claps down 

Miles below, in a spidery splash, 

On the pin-point town, 

Gumming grimacing fices to the pavement, 

While the alert executor, lark-light, 

Tiny climber in titanic chasm, 

Rinses the pin-prick pity in the burst 

And cloudy roundabout of pride. 
There is, then, a romanticism of the pilot, 
the long-distance killer who, though facing 
incredible dangers, never has to face the close- 
up of his own destructiveness. It is a poetry 
the Fascist races encourage (there were some 
lyrical chortles from Italian airmen returned 
from Abyssinia) and which we rigidly shun. 
Modern warfare, in fact, is romantic only to 
Fascists, and if any trumpet tones survive this 
war it will be from the Fascist side. To my 
list of would-be Rupert Brookes, by the way, 
might be added one poet of talent: Roy 
Campbell. He fought for Franco in Spain and 
wrote of war exultantly ; even so, his outbursts 
lacked the fire of earlier and more harmless 
gasconading. And since the spread of war over 
Europe he has been unaccountably silent. 

The poem from which I have quoted is 
The Far-off Hills, by W. R. Rodgers.* After 





* Awake! And Other Poems. By W.R. Rodgers. 
Secker and Warburg. 55. 


saying it’s a pity the airman does not have 
to shoulder the moral shock of his bombing, 
he goes on to apply the criticism to other 
situations ; the huntsman runs with the hounds 
end tot with the hare, we can “tame” the 
Himalayas by <2king a vest pocket snap, distance 
of deed or view icnds enchantment and kills 
passionate participation ; it is a theme touched 
on or elaborated in several other poems. When 
next I am asked what war poems we have, 
I shall answer, Rodgers ; for poetry written in 
wartime should present an attitude not merely 
to war, but to life; and Awake! And Other 
Poems does that. The duty of the writer, as 
writer, in wartime is to think more passionately, 
to resist cant, to give less to beauty and more 
to truth, to practise a harder introspection. 
That is the sort of resolve, I take it, with which 
Mr. Rodgers has grown up. It makes for an 
uncompromising and even, at the first glance, 
harsh style, but I don’t think any alert reader 
of poetry could fail to recognise the quality of 
Mr. Rodgers’s work. This is his first book, 
and it is remarkable ; the long Stmmer Holidays 
is certainly one of the best poems that have 
appeared in England since the war. 

I wish I could quote its 171 lines and leave 
them for the reader to walk round, stalk, 
meditate and enjoy on his own. The level of 
intelligence among poetry-readers would pro- 
bably rise 50 per cent. if reviewers became 
discreet middlemen plumping for their choice 
and answering questions afterwards. However, 
I am supposed, as a critic earning his keep, to 
substitute myself for what I criticise, so here 
goes. Swmmer Holidays is the early giant’s 
stride, the Bateau Ivre, the Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land, of this young poet. In it are all the 
themes of his previous work; natural beauty 
and the naked contact ; the mob, the tramlines 
of jnnumerable modern lives, habits of servitude; 
these same lives lit by electricity as they escape 
in the evenings or on summer holiday. The 
clerk with a night-off trots, let’s say, to the 
cinema, where his orderliness makes him a 
good queue-man ; or he goes to the dogs, and 
“going to the dogs” has acquired a literal 
meaning these days : 

. . - note him standing in stadium rind 

Waiting for joy to be unconfined, wanting 

The electric hare let loose to recapture 

Its first fine careless rapture. 

Even here at the day’s convenient halt 

And within its convolvulous ring, 

He has his own hugged track, his strangling string 

Of ingrained act, his railed and ready ease ; 

And coiled in this roundabout and tail-chase 

Of private scope and escape is ever 

The spin of flesh on the spindle of bone 

Concentring all, with its brute ambitions, 

Its acute and terrible attritions. 

The poem goes on to its pictures of leisure, 
of the tragic and futile stirrings of the heart, 
and into this film is poured a profusion of 
surprising and exact images. It is perhaps a 
moralist’s vision, but he is obsessed, held by 
the spectacle. 

So out of pent city and inland pit 

They nose and slide by easy rut and rail 

To distant sea-edge, spreading boldly 

On sand-dunes, or lolling on piers 

(The leash-ends of land), 

Or, in pairs, pacing slowly, posing as idlers 

Till the last hill hides 

Them, and they hurry deliberately 

On to the Land’s End and hilt’s halt of heart’s 

desire. 

Longing to skip over the edge of scope 

They look out all day at the far islands, 

Or scan with glass the slipping distances 

To where, bold in some enormous valley, 

Walled and bottomed by the swinging water, 

The cormorant squats ; or between tide-lines 

They march for miles searching for shells, leaping 

Back when the swan-neck wave pours down and 

pounds 

Out to yellow hissing beaks at their feet. 

Re-read that last stanza, with its concluding 
thunder and hiss of the wave, and you'll begin 


to catch the music, as individua! as the vision, 
of this poet. There is largesse as well as austerity 
in his writing. “ The spin of flesh on the spindle 
of bone Concentring all . . .”—that has already 
been quoted. Elsewhere in this volume : 
There, wrapped in his own roars, the lone airman 
Swims like a mote through the thousands of eyes 
That look up at him ironing out the skies, 
Frocked and fanged by fire, by nagging fingers 
Of guns pam and jogged, with shell-bursts 
. Sitting in rooms, 
Fitting, with cold tongs of reason and wit, 
The hot hates and sticky loyalties 
Of our day. .. . 


So they went, leaving a picnic-litter of talk 
And broken glitter of jokes, the burst bags of spite : 
In comes Contempt the caretaker, eye on ceiling, 
Broom in armpit, and with one wide careless cast 
Sweeps the stuttering rubbish out of memory, 
Opens the shutters, puts out the intimate lamp, 
And, a moment, gazes on the mute enormities 
Of distant dawn. And far doors bang in mind, 

idly. 

Noisily 
On the sleeked lake onlookers lingered in ring 
Round the single and deferent skater lean- 
Ing over in flight, like grass slanted by wind, 
Foot-engrossed, locked in his own looking-glass 
Of conscious joy and evident finery 
Of movement, forgetful of outer voices . . . 
. . So he slid on, as we all do, 

Forgetting the morrow, forgetting too 
The marrow of water in the bone of ice 
(Like the worm in the wood), the liquefaction 
And friction in all fixed things, virtue in vice, 
The bomb domanial in the dome of blue. 


Such assurance and individuality of speech 
are rare indeed in a first volume of poems. 
There are strong influences, but mostly they have 
been assimilated and become part of the 
writer’s own energy. Auden: there’s no need 
to insist on his example, without which Rodgers 
wouldn’t be able to pack together worlds as 
he does ; but the kaleidoscopic imagery is more 
orderly and no less intense. Hopkins is the 
preponderant influence. In the first of the four 
quotations above, we have touches of almost 
pure Hopkins; in the fourth, Hopkins 
re-read and digested. I could point to other 
passages which have their direct source in 
Hopkins (where, for example, the poet peers 
through five fingers at the landscape); but 
though Hopkins is Mr. Rodgers’s book, the 
reference is instinctive and not a casual 
borrowing. He uses pivot-words and blocks of 
assonance; he eliminates, where possible, 
without distortion, that most clogging and 
neutral of monosyllables, “the” (thugh); he 
draws a picture and draws a moral; these 
devices he has learnt and developed from 
Hopkins, but Hopkins’s rhythms, inversions 
and portmanteau words (which are foreign to 
him) he wisely doesn’t touch. Along with this 
indebtedness go faults: a too clenched allitera- 
tion, a tendency to harden metaphor into 
emblem. But on the whole, overwhelmingly, 
Rodgers has gained from the apprenticeship. 

One test of the good writer is this: open 
the dictionary before him at any page and he 
will tell you at once which among several 
hundred words are words especially his. One 
feels this in reading Rodgers—not only in his 
choice and placing of unusual words (“nonillions 
of snow,” for example); not only in a couple 
of pieces reflecting an obsession with words ; 
but in the stress of meaning that the commonest 
noun or verb may gather from his use of them. 
“Slide” is such a word in these poems: 
it acquires almost the queer emphasis of Marvel!’s 
“green.” This may seem a small point, but 
it helps to clinch my opinion of Rodgers’s 
talent. It doesn’t matter that not al! these 
poems are successes, that there are repetitions 
and obstimacies in his work. Ill back him, 
on the evidence, to go as far as Auden and 
beyond. G. W. STONTER 
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BRUNO HEILIG’S 





CRUCIFIED 


The Publishers have received a letter 
from an internee in the Isle of Man from 
which the following extract is quoted. 
The letter is fully signed, but the writer 
wishes to remain “a fellow prisonet of 
Mr. Heilig.” 


“In both the infernos, Heilig 
belonged to the few men who has 
been for a lot of us a real comfort 
and an encouragement . . . while 
the most of us often submerged 
into a nearly hopeless indifference, 
Heilig never lost his courage, his 
ironical humour, his humanity, his 
dignity, and, above all, his clear- 
sighted and superior judgment of 
the European situation. This book 
.should be given to everyone who 
doesn’t yet know what is at stake.”’ 


TIME AND TIDE 
says 


** I commend the study of this book as a 
duty, which, though painful, carries its 
own reward, for Heilig’s story reveals 
heights of self-sacrifice, courage and 
steadfastness as inspiring as any in 
human history.” 


Says 


“ Sober and unaffected ... ob- 
viously done with a scrupulous 
regard for accuracy ...a grim 
and revolting record which con- 
firms much that is known and 
makes several things clearer.”’ 


320 pages 9s. net 


WHO ARE 


THE 


AMERICANS 


By W. DWIGHT WHITNEY 
7s. 6d. net 


‘““ Should be made compulsory reading 
for all writers and talkers on American 
affairs.” Times 
“ Provides on almost every page some 
lucid statement of home truths about 
America.” 

Louis MacNeice in the New Statesman. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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A WELL-DESERVING 
ENTERPRISE 
Master Painters. Edited by 
HERBERT READ. Reynolds. By Ettts K. 
WATERHOUSE, 425. By THE 
Hon. ANDREW SHIRLEY. 315. 6d. Keg.n Paul. 
Mr. Herbert Read and his publishers deserve 
well of the educated public. They have set out 
to do what should have been done years ago, 
that is to produce a series of volumes devoted to 
the more important English painters, each to 
contain a short critical monograph, a full 
chronological catalogue, and as many photo- 
graphic reproductions in black and white as 


| possible: three hundred plates accompany the 


Reynolds volume and a hundred and fifty-seven 
the Bonington. It is an extraordinary pleasure 
to find in a modern English “ art-book ” this 
abundance of sound, informative illustration, 
appealing to the scholar, the critic and the man 
of taste, instead of a.few coloured counterfeits, 
appealing to God knows whom. Here, at last, 
is something which is a credit to us all and 
should raise the reputation, not only of British 
painting but of British scholarship and of British 
publishing too. 

Probably it was right to begin with Reynolds ; 
for Reynolds is, I suppose, the best known British 
painter. Also, in my opinion, he is the smallest 
artist that was ever blown out to the bulk of a 
master. But an artist he was; he cared for 
painting as only an artist can and on occasions 
he painted charmingly. He was a lamentable 
draughtsman. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Waterhouse points out, he wrote about the art 
better than anyone else who lived in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Waterhouse is under 
no illusions : he overpraises the first president 
no more than is seemly or at least prudent. 
Perhaps he does not quite realise, or at any rate 
does not encourage the reader to realise, that 
as a designer Reynolds was inept. Of a single 
figure, of two even, he could sometimes make an 
attractive picture ; but when three or four were 
gathered together he fumbled like any other 
duffer. As it was his ambition to compose in 
the grand manner, and as he was for ever de- 
claiming about the importance of composition, 
this defect was rather serious. If only, before 
going to Rome, he had gone to the low countries 
and taken Vermeer for master, he might have 
enriched the world with still lifes and genre 
pieces, intelligently studied and tastefully elabor- 
ated, instead of cumbering England and America 
with a deal of distinguished but expensive 
furniture. Just how much the English tradition 
of painting, and British culture generally, would 
have lost by the exchange, it is hard to say. But 
this must be said : Reynolds is to a considerable 
extent responsible for Victorian royal academism 
in its most pompous and pelting manifestations 
—the grandiose anecdotic and the stodgy 
theatrical. This is a hard saying; but one 
which anybody who will look at Plates 19, 67, 
70, 76, 77, 125 and 126 will find it difficult to 
rebuff. 

Whereas twenty-nine pages of introduction 
are devoted .to Reynolds, seventy-nine are 
devoted to Bonington. This is as it should be. 
The facts of Reynolds’s life are well known ; 
and of critical, or would-be critical, appreciation 
we have more than enough. But only those 
who have studied Dubuisson and Hughes know 
anything about the career of Bonington; and 
Mr. Shirley, if not the first, is almost the first 
to attempt seriously to distinguish what is by 
Bonington from what might be by Bonington, 
and to give a plausible account of his artistic 
development. The task is fiendishly difficult : 


Bonington was not twenty-six when he died, 
and already he had influenced as much as he had 
been influenced, Also, for once, this question 
of influencing and being influenced is of some 
interest, for Bonington stands at the crucial 


point of modern art—the point of departure. 
As everyone knows, it was in 1824 that Constable 
showed a group of pictures in the Salon, and 
these pictures had an effect on Delacroix which 
Delacroix never dreamed of denying. But 
already Delacroix was the friend of Bonington, 
through whom, at one time or another, he 
became acquainted with the work not only of 
Constable but of Turner, the Fieldings, and 
possibly of Girtin. In 1825 the two young men 
shared a studio, and we happen to know what 
the Frenchman thought of this association— 
“il y a terriblement a gagner dans la societé de 
ce luron-la, et je te jure que je m’en suis bien 
trouvé.” Meanwhile, both were being affected 
by the study of Rubens and the example of 
Géricault, who had died untimely the year 
before. 

To what extent the art of Bonington is to b> 
reckoned English is another delicate questior. 
He learned from his father, a seedy drawing- 
master at Nottingham, and from Francia, a pupil, 
or at least a friend, of Girtin. But he went tc: 
live in France when he was fifteen; he is saic 
to have studied under Gros; assuredly he was 
as much influenced by Géricault and Delacroix 
as by Constable and Turner: and in Paris he 
made his mark. Later he went to Italy and was 
deeply impressed by the Venetians, but that 
does not touch this particular question, which is : 
Who were the founders of the Colourist Move- 
ment—the movement from which descended, 
directly or indirectly, all serious painting in 
Europe till Picasso, joining forces with the spirit 
of Ingres, threw the engine into reverse—and 
what share of influence should be assigned to 
each of the claimants in chief, Rubens, Géricault, 
Constable, Delacroix and Bonington? The 
question remains: so you perceive that Mr. 
Shirley has his work cut out. I will say only 
that he sets about it—the attempt to establish 
a chronology, to detect and to define influences, 
to verify references and explode traditions, to 
distinguish between the authentic and the work 
of comrades or forgers, in a word, to sift the 
wheat from the chaff—with intelligence, taste, 
good judgment and good humour, and, rarest 
quality of all perhaps, modesty. 

I do not think Bonington can be called a great 
artist; but he was one of the most gifted of a 
greatly gifted age, endowed with facility which, 
combined with illness, proved finally his un- 
doing. At his best, it seems to me, he was always 
the descendant of Girtin, a water-colourist at 
heart, with all the virtues and vices of the 
mystery. And yet it is hard to believe that the 
portrait of a jockey in Mr. Turner’s collection is 
not the work of one who might have become a 
great artist and a master of oils. This picture, 
however, stands by itself. More often, when he is 
using oil-paint as an oil-painter, he is the brilliant, 
silly Romantic, who trades in Henris, Trois 
and Quatres, in Francois Premiers and Amy 
Robsarts. If Girtin and Constable were his good 
genii, Scott and Byron were his evil. They were 
capable of turning him into something that 
barely merits the name of painter, a thing that 
uses forms and colours merely to record literary 
and historical fancies. For the rest, everything 
came too easily to him—conceptions, means of 
realising them, success. What would he have 
made of it all had he lived ? That is what they 
call an idle question, and I am glad they do; 
for I have no idea what I should say if I thought 
it my duty to reply. Constable, with his wonted 
acumen and ill-nature, perhaps said the last 
word, or something near it : 

You do me an injustice in supposing I despise 
poor Bonnington. I despise no man—but Collins 
the Royal Academician. Can you give me a print 
or two of Bonnington’s to convince you that I 
don’t wholly overlook him. But there is a moral 
feeling in Art as everything else. It is not right 
in a young man to assume great dash—great 
compleation—without study—or pains. 

Cuiive BELL 
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Kabloona 


by GONTRAN de PONCINS 
INTRODUCTION BY ERIC LINKLATER 





‘1 doubt whether the Eskimos have ever been more brilliantly portrayed than they are here by a French 
scientist who lived with them in their igloos in King William Land above the Arctic Circle in 1938-39. 
It is an epic of a strange people with manners incomprehensible to the West; they are amoral 
Communists who have no sense of property, willingly lend their wives to a friend or share them on a 
happy free-for-all basis. 


‘KABLOONA—Eskimo word for White Man—is at once te most captivating travel-book | have read 


since war began, and an interpretation of a people charged with the greatest vitality . . . a people who 
take no thought for to-morrow and are happy.’ Manchester Evening News 


‘One of the few first-hand, full-length, and strictly factual studies of Eskimo living. The book provides 
an astonishing picture . . . its people and its incidents come alive convincingly: throughout the book 
truth to fact and event is consistently impressive. Some excellent photographs and drawings add to 


its worth.” Glasgow Herald 


[12s 6d net) 


’ 3% RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY * 
CHOSEN BY THE BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB IN AMERICA 


a 


Mongol Journeys 


OWEN LATTIMORE 
‘A delightful travel book. .. . What the author 


sets out to do, and does with conspicuous suc- 
cess, is to paint a vivid picture of the people of 
Mongolia of all classes, and embellish it with a 
wealth of folklore and customs and charac- 
teristics. . . . He gives us human, unromanticised 
and logical people, Mongols in the raw, great 
travellers, brave and cruel fighters.’ Manchester 
Evening News [12s 6d net] 


Germany Possessed 
H. G. BAYNES 


‘A vivid and discerning: account of Hitler’s 
antecedents and career, showing how he has 
succeeded in calling forth the repressed racial 
emotions of the German unconscious and 
focussing them on himself as a symbol of 
triumphant escape from poverty and humiliation 

. richly deserves the attention of all who 
wish to understand how Nazism has risen to 
afflict the world and what the task of over- 
coming it involves.’ Yorkshire Post [16s net) 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY 


BEDFORD 
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Power Politics 
GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER 


What are we fighting for? The problems of 
post-war adjustment and settlement are exer- 
cising many minds. Those who are looking 
forward to a better future cannot choose a 
wiser or cooler guide than the writer of this 
book, who is a distinguished international jurist 
and a lecturer at London University. His keen 
and lucid intelligence is a Virgil in this warring 
inferno. [21s net] 


The Crisis of Civilisation 
ALFRED COBBAN 


‘A genuine contribution to thought not only 
about the world’s present state but about its 
reconstruction after the defeat of the totalitarian 
Powers. He sees the future world-peace as in 
the hands of a federated bloc of Allied States 
in Europe co-operating with the United States 
. . « full of practical good sense.’ The Daily 
Telegraph 

‘What we need is a sense of direction. This 


book will help us to find it.’ Birmingham Post 
[12s 6d net} 


SQUARE LONDON 
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DETECTION 


Evil Under the Sun. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Maigret Sits it Out. By Gzorces SIMENON. 
Routledge. 8s. 


Red Threads. By Rex Stout. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
She Faded into Air. By Erner Lina Wuite. 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The Woman in Red. By ANtHoNy GILBERT. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Twenty-one Clues. By J. J. ConnInc- 
TON. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 3d. 


Who Killed Netta Maul? By FRAnk 
ARTHUR. Gollancz. 8s. 


Evil Under the Sun is another of Mrs. Christie’s 
chess problems, a murder in two moves. 
A madly attractive, silly woman is throttled 
on a beach, at a time when no one with any 
motive could have been there. There must be 
some funny business in the alibis, yet they all 
look soundly supported by unprejudiced outside 
evidence. From which we quickly deduce that 
all the outside evidence cannot be as unprejudiced 
as it appears to be: there must be a hook-up 
we had not noticed. Ah! here comes 
Mrs. Christie forging-a sentimental link between 
two of the main suspects under our very noses. 
Just what we were expecting—the red herring. 
Now where’s the genuine solution? And just 
at this point confidence ebbs. We have been 
caught by Mrs. Christie too often. We squint 
back over our shoulders at the red herring. 
Surely it was a little too obvious. Remember 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles. Or is it so 
obvious just to make us be too clever and jump 
to the wrong conclusion? Remember—but 
once you start remembering all the thirty odd 
times Mrs. Christie has misled you, you are 
utterly lost. She not only knows all the tricks 
of her trade, but naturally she uses them time 
and time again. She has used the plot of Evil 
Under the Sun before, but I am not going to 
tell on what occasion. But I will take this 
opportunity (when there is such a dearth of 
good detection that it is hard to find enough 
worthy of review) to reveal my recipe for 
Christies. 


Style : A certain eager enthusiasm proclaims 
that she has thought up some new device— 
so look out! A languid style indicates that she 
has used the plot before. 

Ingredients: She is the most economical 
writer of detection alive. Every fact has some 
bearing on the solution. There are no loose 
ends. The red herrings can always be distin- 
guished from the genuine article by the fact 
that they tie up into neat knots, but never 
include ail the data. 

Characters : The weak spot in her armoury. 
Handsome, charming men and lively, attractive 
women are her favourite murderers. She is 
especially fond of husbands killing wives and 
vice versa. Men always tend to kill women 
and women men, but she is also partial to 
couples killing in collusion. 

Motives : Either financial or sexual. If sex 
is harped on in the story, it is safe to plump 
for sex. 

Flaws : She never shrinks from the wildest 
physical improbabilitics. In a repeat version 
of a plot, such as Evil Under the Sun, when her 
interest flags a little, she sticks at nothing. 

Ambiguity of Language: Her speciality. 
Statements are couched in a carefully mis- 
leading form. These are so smoothly introduced, 
often in what appears to be padding, that they 
are most difficult to detect, but once spotted 
they are infallible pointers to the villain. 

Two out of three Christies can be solved 
by bearing this analysis in mind; yet such is 
her skill that the pleasure of seeing through it 
is even greater than that of being baffled by it. 
I can give no higher praise in detection. 

The supply of Maigret is running low. In 
the second story included in Maigret Sits It Out, 
this affable old philosopher of ours has already 
retired from the Police Judiciaire to fish in the 
Loire, and grudgingly returns to Paris to get 
a nephew out of a scrape. M. Simenon has 
shifted the emphasis in this late Maigret period 
from crime and detection to character and 
atmosphere. The Lock at Charenton, the first 
story, gives a vivid picture of canal life in 
France, with an impressionist portrait in the 
centre, of Ducraw, the boss of the Paris water- 
front. But you may well wonder why it should 
be called a detective story: the crime element 
is of tertiary importance. Maigret Returns, 
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in which Maigret’s inept detective nephew is 


. framed for a murder in a night-club, circulates 


in a viscous medium of vice. Pimps, gangsters, 
shady police, prostitutes reveal their person- 
alities one after another, but there is never a 
doubt about the murderer. For a moment, 
in the case of Fernande, the prostitute, Simenon 
wobbies dangerously on the knife-edge between 
sympathy and sentimentality, but his artistic 
discretion saves him. 

A Rex Stout without Nero Wolfe is always a 
pleasure and a relief, because he seems to write 
better without the obligation to wisccrack in 
every sentence. Red Threads, however, is 
hardly detection. An eccentric millionaire is 
murdered in the mausoleum he has erected 
to his Cherokee Indian wife, and a Cherokee 
Indian grunts his way through the book, but 
the plot is just high-spirited, romantic nonsense 
that anyone can enjoy, barring the Indian love 
lyrics. 

Women are beginning to vanish too easily 
for my liking. It is a nice trick the first time, 
but in authoresses becomes; a tiresome habit. 
She Faded Into Air is vasily inferior to Miss 
White’s earlier version The Lady Vanishes, 
and The Woman In Red to Anthony Gilbert’s 
earlicr version The Vanishing Lady. In She 
Faded Into Air two ladies fade out in succession 
on the landing of a block of Mayfair flats. This 
vanishing, if it is to be done at all, should occur 
quite simply and naturally to make its effect, 
but Miss White pulls out her tremolo stop 
remorselessly before the plot has begun to take 
shape. The note of hysteria is awkward to 
master. Quite casily nerves become jaded 
instead of frayed by anticipation. For once 
Miss White has produced a thriller which falters 
through excess of thrills. Anthony Gilbert’s 
story is a straightforward bit of kidnapping. 
Although the lady vanishes from the West End 
of London we never lose sight of her in the 
clutches of The Woman in Red. A well-written, 
mildly exciting thriller. 

The Twenty-One Clues is old-fashioned 
detection (and quite adequate, but no more) 
solved by Sir Clinton Driffield in his prosiest 
vein. Instead of probing the bewildering 
mountain of clues, many readers will take a short 
cut by glancing at the characters of the persons 
involved. Sir Clinton can be trusted only to 
convict cads. 

Who Killed Netta Maul? is an exotic from 
Fiji. Netta Maul was the prettiest half-caste 
tart Suva had experienced for many a long day. 
Her body was recovered in a sack from the 
reef before the sharks had had their bite. There 
is a plan of Suva, a deal of time-tabling, a bunch 
of local characters and Inspector Spearpoint, 
with which to work. I like the expatriated 
society of Punjabis, Chinese, ‘“‘ blacks ’’ (Fijians, 
I suppose) and Australians. But detection boils 
down to much the same in Fiji as in Sir Clinton’s 
Home Counties. If anything, it is even easier 
with the aid of Spearpoint’s phenomenal 
memory. If only the sharks had got her ! 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


A NEW BRANCH OF 
LEARNING 


A Short History of Science to the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Cuares SINGER. 
Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 


Professional scientists have generally had a 
strong prejudice against the history of science. 
It has seemed to them to be a mere rummaging 
among the superseded and erroneous data and 
theories of the past. It is true that the spirit 
of discovery stands in complete contrast with 
antiquarianism, but the error now is to imagine 
that the contemporary interest in the history 
of science is of this kind. The fact is that the 
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THOMAS MANN 


The Transposed Heads 
Mann’s achievement in Lotte in 
Weimar, published last Autumn, is 
at least equalled in his new novel on 
an Indian theme. Macabre and 
voluptuous, the story is of a woman 
and her two lovers, written with a 
deep ironical insight which raises it to 
the highest level of literary awareness. 
Fust Published 6s. net 


HERMANN 
RAUSCHNING 


Make and Break 
with the Nazis 
Rauschning’s most important contri- 
bution since Germany’s Revolution of 
Destruction, a study of European 
realities and of the Nazis’ bogus 
solution to genuine problems. A 
book which looks beyond the day- 

to-day communiqués. 


Ready Aug. 29th. 8s. 6d. net 


SECKER AND WARBURG 








NEW FABER BOOKS 


























a 
DAILY 
WORKER 


THANKS all those who are 
| demanding the lifting of the 
ban and urges them to read 
“When the Bombers Return,” 
by Professor J. B.S. Haldane, in 
the Workers’ Gazette produced 
by the members of the Daily 
Worker staff. 


SEND p.c. for free copy to 
Daily Worker Defence Leagues, 


| 150, Southampton Row, London, 


W.C.1 
Terminus 6637 


LIFT 
THE BAN! 























Total Victory STEPHEN KING-HALL 


The meaning of total victory and how to achieve it, with proposals for a comprehensive 
strategy for war and peace—by one of the few men in public life who foresaw the Nazi 
menace, and who founded the K-H News Letter to combat it. Military and political 
victory is discussed and the present war is examined in all its aspects. 7s. 6d. 


Town and Country Planning 
GILBERT and ELIZABETH GLEN McALLISTER 


A comprehensive book on one of our most urgent problems—for planning must start NOW. 
Each aspect is seen related to the problem as a whole. A book for the general public as 
well as for those engaged in post war reconstruction. With an introduction by Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, M.P. Jilustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Valse des Fleurs SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Intended as a diversion for an hour or two this book describes a day and a night in Tsarist 
Russia when the luxury of the Court was at its height. With Mr. Sitwell we review the 
Imperial Guard, listen to Glinka’s music and watch the glittering uniforms at the Ball in 
the Winter Palace. This is a brilliant, intoxicating book similar in treatment to Mr. Sitwell’s 
La Vie Parisienne. 58. 


The Recovery of the West MICHAEL ROBERTS 


“ This is a fine and indeed a profound book—in many respects noble. . . . It is impossible, 


in a brief compass, to do justice to the riches.”—Spectator. “It is among the very few 
important contributions to social thinking which have been published in recent years.”’— 
Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


The Roots of National Socialism 1783-1933 
ROHAN D’o. BUTLER 


“It is an admirable work of academic scholarship, very well documented and well written, 
tracing the whole development over the past 150 years of this dominant German tradition, 
the German tradition in fact.”-—New Statesman and Nation. 12s. 6d. 


Artist Quarter CHARLES DOUGLAS 


** A remarkable account of the Bohemian Paris which was the nursery of modern art. . . 

Mr. Douglas introduces us to the most famous of the artists, devoting his space chiefly to 
Modigliani, and he has made the record of their lives fascimating. ... As a panorama 
of Bohemian life Artist Quarter is a valuable addition to artistic biography.’’—Rosert 
Lynp : News Chronicle. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Strategy of Indirect Approach LIDDELL HART 


“ Captain Liddell Hart has not only produced the most readable of all his treatises on war, 
but also one of the most valuable and relevant to the present hour.’”’-—Manchester Evening 
News. 12s. 6d 


Valley of Forgotten People CEORCE SAVA 


“ This is a fascinating record of journeyings among the mountains of the Caucasus in search 
of a sister carried away by a savage admirer.”-—Manchester Evening Nex A tangle o 
legends and ancient lore that makes excellent reading.” — Sunday Times. 12s. 6d 


The Unwanted Child PETER CONWAY 


In a sequence of brilliant chapters in this novel about abortion, Mr. Conway presents one 
solution after another. ‘“ For those who take seriously the problem of abortion, in its moral, 
social, and physical aspects, it will prove of absorbing interest.”-— Times Lit. Supp. qs. 6d. 


Herbs for Daily Use MARY THORNE QUELCH 


A very useful book full of recipes for medicine, wine and food made from herbs. There 
are also many wartime dishes from which to choose. Illustrated 
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professional scientific attitude of forging ahead 
in research, without stopping to think where 
science and humanity are going, is becoming 
out of date, and is being replaced by a new 
attitude in which the spirit of discovery is com- 
bined with reflection on its implications and 
uses, in a more balanced and wiser conception 
of human life. 

In the light of this aevelopment, the history 
of science is becoming a major subject of study, 
and it is possible to forecast that if the pro- 
gressive powers win the present conflict, 
some of the most remarkable achievements 
during the next fifty years in the field of learning 
will be accomplished in this subject. It is time 
that the universities and the foundations started 
to prepare for this new function and ornament 
which they will be expected to cultivate. 

In this situation, the appearance of a book for 
the scientist and general reader by the leading 
British historian of science is particularly 
appropriate. Dr. Singer has aimed at selecting 
and expounding the chief discoveries in science 
since Ionian times to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He does not devote much space to 
the discussion of the nature and origin of 
science. He regards it as the outcome of an 
irresistible thirst of the soul that demands an 
explanation of the world in which it finds 
itself, and is the motive of religion and the 
study of history besides the advancement of 
science. He points out that science is more 
than a body of knowledge. 

While Dr. Singer makes some illuminating 
remarks on the relation of the development of 
science to human needs other than those of the 
soul, he does not enlarge on the problem. But 
his insistence on the impossibility of separating 
knowledge from the process of discovery pro- 
vides the basis for a proper approach to this 
relation. The notion of a body of knowledge 















“ Mr. Hamilton takes 
us amongst the frequenters of 
roadhouses and ice-rinks, the 
seedy beachcombers of modern 
London: his novel is shock- 
ingly accurate in observation 
and dialogue ... There is a 
sinister fascination about it.” 
—C. DAY LEWIS (Book Soc. News) 
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which seems to be independent of human 
beings is specious but attractive. Its illusory 
nature becomes clear, however, if the impossi- 
bility of separating the process of discovery 
from the body of knowledge is firmly grasped. 
For the process of discovery is very definitely 
a practical human activity, which must occur 
within the conditions of ordinary social life. 
No practical human activity is independent of 
the social circumstances under which it is per- 
formed, though mental reflection appears to 
approach this condition. It may be difficult 
to trace the influence of social circumstances on 
philosophy, but it is impossible to understand 
the development of experimental science without 

Dr. Singer’s book is a feat of condensation 
of exact information. He has pleced the main 
discoveries before a background of masterly 
sketches of the intellectual climates of the 
succeeding periods. He finds mental coherence 
the distinguishing feature of the scientific 
activity of the Ionian period. The Athenian 
period is interpreted as an adventure in search 
of unitary systems of thought. The divorce 
of science and philosophy was the characteristic 
of the Alexandrian period, and was accom- 
panied by a failure of intellectual nerve. Under 
the Romans science became the handmaid of 
practice and was accompanied by a failure of 
inspiration. This was followed by a general 
failure of knowledge in the Dark Ages. The 
revival of learning began with an attempt to 
re-acquire ancient learning, and was accom- 
panied by a revival of the direct study of nature. 
This development flowered in the insurgent 
scientific spirit of the seventeenth century, 
which set the form that science has followed 
ever since. 

Dr. Singer marshals an immense range of 
facts with the utmost skill into his scheme. 
He could not have succeeded in ordering so 
much detail if ripe scholarship had not enabled 
him to command the data easily. The quality 
of his learning is seen to particular advantage 
in the sections dealing with the history of biology. 
For instance, he starts his concise discussion 
of the theory of evolution with comments on 
the derivation and the meaning of the word. 
It is pointed out that the Latin word evolvere 
means to unroll. In classical usage, evolutio 
acquired the meaning of “the opening of the 
records.” In the Vulgate, it is used most 
often to designate the passage of time as marked 
by the revolving heavens. As. scrolls were 
replaced by books, derivatives of evolvere had 
little application in the later Middle Ages, and 
no form of it occurs in the Authorised Version 
of the English Bible. The word Evolution 
was given currency in modern literature by the 
Cambridge Neo-Platonists, and Henry More 
wrote in 1667 that “ The whole Evolution of 
ages, from everlasting to everlasting, is repre- 
sented to God at once.” Newton was in Cam- 
bridge at that time, and had two or three years 
previously first conceived the calculus and 
gravitation. 

Search of the writings of Leibnitz, Diderot, 
Kant and others reveals extensions of More’s 
use of the. word. Oken and the “ Natur- 
philosophen ” applied the word in connection 
with their doctrine of ideas, and Coleridge 
probably reimported the word from this source 
in his remark that “the sensible world is but 
the evolution of Truth, Love and Life or their 
opposites in Man.” Such passages as these 
faise a fine vista of ideas. In passing, one may 
interpose that Marx and Engels, while develop- 
ing their evolutionary theory of history, studied 
in an atmosphere which was affected by the 
ideas of Oken. 


Dr. Singer has written a non-technical, 


concise and well-ordered history of science 
which will for long remain an indispensable 
introduction to the subject. 

J. G. CROWTHER 


THE VOICE OF GERMANY 


Thus Spake Germany. Edited by W. W. 
Coote and M. F. Porrer. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 


A nation is an historical entity whose 
structural characteristics have so far never been 
analysed with an exactitude similar to that by 
which it is possible to demonstrate that 2 x 2= 4. 
Sociologists, political scientists and historians 
still struggle with the problem of the nation as 
they have always done throughout the nine- 
teenth century. This is the’ underlying, purely 
scientific difficulty which has made recent 
discussions about the national character of the 
Germans so controversial, apart from its evident 
political implications. Lord Vansittart, the 
author of Black Record, has written a foreword 
to a book entitled Thus Spake Germany, for 
whose compilation and editorial comments 
Messrs. W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter are 
responsible. Lord Vansittart merely repeats 
his thesis that the vast majority of the Germans 
have always been war-minded. He admits 
the possibility of a German re-education though 
he does not think that it will be a short cure 
through which the defeated Germans have to 
go. England is ‘‘at war with the German 
nation because our real enemy is German 
militarism.’”” There can be no doubt German 
militarism must be finally crushed and crushed 
it will be. 

Thus Spake Germany provides, to use his 
Lordship’s expression, the “‘ fever-chart”’ of 
the German nation. The chart is indeed im- 
pressive and worked out with great industry, 
whether with reason we still have to find out. 

German statesmen, generals, writers of all 
kind, philosophers, jurists, theologians, uni- 
versity teachers are chosen as witnesses to prove 
that Germany’s Weltanschauung, her aims in 
international politics, her method of waging 
wars, her behaviour in defeat and her treatment 
of peoples she has defeated herself have funda- 
mentally not changed since the times of Frederick 
the Great. . 

Nobody will deny the accuracy of the chosen 
quotations, but I do not think it would be 
difficult to select pages from Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Goethe, Georg Buechner, Hoelder- 
lin, Jacob Grimm, Dahlmann, Windthorst, 
Max Weber, Hugo Preuss, Buening, Otto 
Braun, Hermann Mueller (to refer only to a few 
names whom our diligent compilators have not 
even mentioned), which would prove just the 
opposite of what this book is out to prove. It 
is not proper historic research to pick out two 
of three lines from Freiherr vom Stein, Ebert 
or Rathenau, leaving aside everything else these 
men have done or lived for. 

This haphazard method will never help us 
to understand the complexity of the German 
national character. Why do our authors not 
give documents which illustrate the struggle 
between the German Liberals and Bismarck, 
or between the German Catholics and the *‘ Iron 
Chancellor”’’ ; why do they claim that Bismarck 
had -“‘ the full support ’’ of the German people ? 
Moreover, it is a scandalous distortion of history 
when the authors write in their introduction : 
** Leaders of the Weimar Republic are by no 
means omitted, for it, too, was dominated by 
the same spirit, though this spirit was concealed 
behind ostensibly pacifistic and conciliatory 
tendencies. The German reptile is quite ready 
to crawl when it thinks itself threatened.”’ I 
recommend our authors to read Otto Braun’s 
Memoirs. Perhaps they would then regret 
using such language. Otto Braun was for 
almost fourteen years Prime Minister of Prussia 
and he and his friends were sincere Europeans. 
I have known them. These men have certainly 
made great political mistakes, but neither Braun, 
nor Ebert, nor Mueller, nor Rathenau who was 
shot because he was trying to bring about an 
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understanding with the West were “ reptiles.” 


And the German workers ? I cannot, of course, . 


compete with Lord Vansittart’s knowledge of 
international affairs, but I know more than he 
about German workers because I have lived 
with them. They were betrayed by their 
leaders, but the majority of the German Social 
Democratic workers and their comrades of the 
Trade Union movement were beaten within 
Germany in the same way as France was beaten 
last year. They still have preserved to a large 
extent old loyalties which must only be fed 
with a new and dynamic belief that even Germany 
has a future in a sounder Europe. 

One must admit that German militarism 
has shaped German political thought in the 
course of the last 150 years. Its brute and 
dangerous form is overwhelmingly illustrated 
by the present book. Prussia has conquered 
Germany. Moreover, the lack of Romanising 
influence, the Lutheran doctrine of State 
obedience, the effects of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the reaction caused by the Napoleonic invasions, 
100 and more years of tradition of a conscript 
army, Germany’s geographical position—all 
these and many other causes explain that ever® 
in Liberals like Max Weber the militarist 
tradition can be traced: Zwei Seelen fiihl’ ich, 
ach, in meiner Brust ! Yet the Western Liberal 
or perhaps better humanitarian element has been 
powerful in Germany though defeated by 
events. It may come to life again if we give 
it chance to rebuild what German militarism 
has wantonly destroyed. 

Peoples can be re-educated if they educate 
themselves. Was not nineteenth - century 
France war-minded under two dictators? And 
has France not undergone a profound change 
too? What applies to France might also apply 
to a future Germany. 

It would seem to be dangerous to isolate the 
“* militarist’’ tradition in Germany or con- 
trariwise the ‘‘ Liberal or humanitarian ”’ tradi- 
tion and label each attitude as the essence of the 
German national character. Its difficulty lies 
in its mixed composition. Here Thus Spake 
Germany utterly fails. 

This war is not a war between nations. If 
Europeans and American statesmanship in 1918 
had understeed that there was no possibility 
of returning to the world of 1914, the present 
war would never have broken out. It would 
have been easy to prevent a second world-war, 
if we had learrit the lesson of the first one. 

The late Elie Halévy has taught us that from 
1914 dates a new epoch of European civilisation 
with new problems for which new solutions 
had to be sought. He, too, was an historian. 
Let us live up to his wisdom and knowledge. 

GEORG TROELTSCH 


BOUQUET 


Good Company. Edited by ARTHUR STANLEY. 
Gollancz. 335. 6d. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley, who has just produced 
his eighth anthology, has chosen a most enviable 
occupation. The London Library, we presume, 
is the inexhaustible nursery-garden through 
which he is continually erroneous (in the first 
sense of that word), picking here a Victorian 
petunia, there a spray of Roman laurel, con- 
trasting the most familiar of cabbage-roses with 
some hitherto unexhibited and tropical bloom. 
His new bouquet ranges from Han Yii to Y. Y., 
including both the H. Walpoles and such ob- 
scure authors as Samuel Lover, Edmund 
Trench, Thomas Churchyard, Thomas Dollam 
and J. A. Gardner. He is chiefly concerned with 
human frailties, the boisterousness of boys, 
the energy of women, the conceit of men, the 
pedantry of scholars, and the vindictiveness of 
authors. There are pleasing accounts of 


celebrated parties—Wordsworth getting drunk 
in Milton’s room at Christ’s, Pepys entertaining 





Lord Hinchingbroke, Sir Roger being round to 
Fox-hall, Horace Walpole in the Mall with 
Lord Petersham and a very foolish Miss 
Shane, Candide at the Venice ordinary with six 
kings, John Knightley going to dinner’ with 
Mr. Elton, Mr. Porter entertaining Gowing, 
Cumming and Mr. Perkupp. Here is a specimen 
of the less familiar flora : 

The Irish actor, Charles Macklin, having boasted 
that he could learn anything by rote after reading 
it once, his English rival, Samuel Foote, handed him 
the following nonsense :— 

So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage- 
leaf, to make an apple-pie ; and at the same 
time a great she-bear, coming up the street, 
pops its head into the shop. “What! No 
soap ?”’ So he died, and she very imprudently 
married the barber; and there were present 
the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the 
Garyulies, and the Great Panjandrum himself, 
with the little round button at top; and they 


all fell to playing the game of catch as catch can 
till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their 
boots. 

This comes from the Quarterly Review of 
1859. A quotation from Finnegan’s Wake 
shows the Irish getting their own back. Another 
rare blossom comes from a poet of whom we 
confess to have never previously heard, 
Cornelius Whur; he informs us that “ lasting 
joys the man attend, Who has a faithful female 
friend.”” Thomas Churchyard’s verses about 
a housemaid are so charming and nostalgic that 
a quotation must be given : 

She won the love of all the house, 

And pranked it like a pretty mouse, 
And sure at every word she spake 

A goodly curtsey could she make ; 

A stirring housewife everywhere 

That bent both back and bones to bear. 
She never sleeptd much by night 

But rose sometimes by candle-light 
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To card and spin, or sew her smock ; 
There would no sooner crow a cock, 

But she was up to sleek her clothes, . 

And would be sweet as any rose. 


This agreeable book provides ‘many such , 


pleasures, and our only regret is that Mr. Stanley 
does not give us more information about his 
recondite authors. R.M. 


A FREE SOCIETY 


Russia and Ourselves. By Victor GoL- 
LANCZ. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 

To have written and published an honest, fresh 
and useful book on Anglo-Soviet relations within 
a few weeks of Hitler’s invasion of Russia is 
a remarkable achievement. Mr. Gollancz 
re-examines Soviet foreign policy in the light 
of Germany’s attack, and finds himself unable 
to pronounce with certainty on the justification 
of the Finnish War, which has at least given 
Leningrad a defensible frontier. On the 
German-Soviet pact Mr. Gollancz is explicit 
in condemning the policy of Britain and France, 
which confirmed Stalin’s fears of a capitalist 
war against Russia, but remains sure that 
Stalin’s decision to enter into a phase of 
benevolent neutrality to Nazi Germany was 
one of the decisive factors in hastening the war, 
that it made a Nazi victory an unpleasantly 
possible outcome of the war. M. Litvinov’s 
speech of July 8th, which Mr. Gollancz quotes, 
is in itself adequate commentary on Stalin’s 
pact with Hitler. To make a case for Stalin’s 
foreign policy, however, is comparatively easy ; 
far more difficult is to explain why the Com- 
munist Party here did not see that their policy 
was likely to lead to just that “ switch ” of the 
war against Stalin which they so much feared. 
Mr. Gollancz’s chapter on the “ Imperialistic 
War ”’ is a masterly examination of the Commu- 
nist “‘line.”” No one who reads this chapter, 
certainly no honest Communist, will wish any 
longer to defend the propaganda of the last 
two years. Mr. Gollancz’s quotations are a 
sufficient refutation of Mr. Pritt’s recent 
pretence that “revolutionary defeatism” was 
never really contemplated and that the object 
of the People’s Convention was really always 


to duties the Nazis. Mr. Guliekes it this 
chapter by a full-length quotation of Mr. Pollitt’s 
latest encyclical to Party officials urging full 


production and support of the Churchill 
Gov&nment “without reservation.” This 


unqualified support of a capitalist, imperialist 
government is scarcely wiser than the former 
unqualified opposition; the war was always 
“imperialist” in one aspect, and it remains 
“ imperialist ” to that extent now that the Soviet 
Union is a belligerent. The right Communist 
line has surely always been support of the war, 
combined with a campaign to transform it into 
a “ people’s war against Fascism.” 

Mr. Gollancz makes a series of proposals for 
co-operating with the U.S.S.R., the most 
important of which is probably on the side of 
propaganda and political warfare. As a Left- 
Wing Socialist (Mr. Gollancz’s own description 
of himself) he insists on defining Socialism as 
the combination of the technical revolution in 
the rights of property with the extension of 
individual and workers’ freedom which the 
British Socialist has always put first of all. 
These two objectives are theoretically com- 
patible, and the Left intelligentsia assumes that 
they can be effected together. In Russia the 
technical revolution has taken place, but the 
State has certainly not “ withered away,” and 
Mr. Gaflancz insists that we want in the West 
no revolution of the Bolshevik type. Here 
Mr. Gollancz displays the uneasy balance which 
troubles the minds of all the British “ Left.” 
Individual liberty must come first in their scale 
of values; the necessity for a revolution in 
the rights of property (historically bound up so 
closely with the other rights of man, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, free speech, publication 
and the rest) is equally clear. An unequal 
capitalist system denies real liberty to the 
many, apart from its technical incapacity to 
produce for them a decent standard of living 
and stability of employment. Here, and here 
only, in this book, can Mr. Gollancz be accused 
of shirking a difficult issue: “A Socialist 
society,” he writes, “is above all a free society; 
a society in which every man and woman can 
freely develop his or her personality ; a society 
in which there is economic, political, cultural 














Every sphere has its “top-notchers,”’ 
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class quite by itself. In this front rank of 
Tobaccos Craven Mixture stands out boldly, 
established firmly upon its inherent worth and 
subtle qualities. Cool, fragrant and wonder- 
fully satisfying, this is indeed a real Tobacco 


for “action” or “ leisure.”’ 
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and intellectual freedom ; a society of liberty, 
equality and fraternity; a society, in a word, 
in the life and institutions of which the liberal 
tradition becomes embodied as a reality.” Such 
a society cannot be built on a capitalist founda- 
tion : its pre-requisite is the abolition of private 
profit-making. But it is in order that a free 
and egalitarian and fraternal society must be 
built, and not for its own sake, that the economic 
revolution must be speeded. Well, that is 
what we want and mean by Socialism. But 
it is not obvious that the cconomic change 
will produce the liberty which Mr. Gollancz 
desires, nor indeed that it can be produced 
without great sacrifice of individual freedom. 
ToM PAINE 


R.A.F. at War. By the Staff of The Aeroplane, 
designed by WILLIAM BucHAN. Murray. 6s. 

Royal Navy at War. By Vicr-ApMiRAL J. E. T. 
Harper, C.B., M.V.O. Murray. 6s. 

Action Stations. By Rear-ApmMiRAL H. G. 
TuursFIeELD. Black. 73s. 6d. 

Engines of War. Produced in collaboration with 
the War Office. Black. 7s. 6d. 


To-day in countless dismal camps there are 
thousands of sensitive intelligences only waiting for 
armistice day to shatter our illusions with their 
stories of potato-peeling, petrol stealing, filling and 
emptying sandbags, inefficiency, waste, profiteering 
and petty tyranny. They will be boring enough; 
we should enjoy the pretty photographs, which serve, 
like the guardsman’s scarlet coat, as a camouflage 
for dreary days while we may. All four books are 
well considered and produced. Since tanks. Jack 
the romance of destroyers and Blenheim bombers, 
Engines of War is the heaviest going and the least 
rewarding. The serious amateur of ships and air- 
craft may deplore the absence of photographs of 
our newest ships and types (no George V, Beau- 
fighter, Tornado or Stirling or anything of the sort). 
Admiral Harper’s lecture on the navy is good 
exposition; the staff of The Aeroplane is tendentious 
and lively as ever. The ideal book of this type 
would contain more re and cost less. 
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Week-end Competitions 
N 0. 602 
Set by V. S. Pritchett 


The usual prizes are offered for a letter of 
explanation by an author to an «acquaintance 
who has supposed himself to be the original 
of one of the author’s characters. Contributors 
are invited to send such an explanation on any one 
of the following: Miss Austen to Mr. Collins ; 
Shakespeare to Mr. W. H.; Dickens to Micaw- 
ber; Moliére to Tartuffe; Stevenson to Mr. 
Hyde; Wilde to Lady Bracknell; Shaw to 
Mrs. Warren; Proust to Charlus. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, August 25th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 599 
Set by L. Casaubon 


The number of animal species domesticated 
by man is surprisingly small. A first prize of 
two guineas and a second prize of half a guinea 
are offered for the best suggestions, in not more 
than 16 lines of verse, for further experiment 
in domestication. 


Report by L. Casaubon 

One unforeseen difficulty in judging this com- 
petition has been to decide which animals have in 
fact been domesticated. One entrant, more oblivious 
than the animal of his choice, demands the domestica- 
tion of the elephant, though every schoolboy knows 
that there have been tame elephants since the days 
of Hannibal. J. T. Woods, with similar careless- 
ness, suggests the camel and the ferret. S. S. 
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Sharpless wants a tame cheetah : if he goes to India, 
he will have no difficulty in finding one. ‘“‘ Why not 
milk moose?” cries Gerald Summers, and out 
of reach of a library I cannot be sure whether 
moose are not milked. The number of species 
that competitors saw some use for is considerable, 
including aardvarks, alpacas, crocodiles, owls, 


» amtelope, bear, snake, rhinos, hippos, 
ocelots, yaks, cod, gnus, fleas, toucans, skunks, 
men and oysters. Incomparably the most popular 
suggestion has been the ostrich, because of Lord 
Woolton’s skill in the disappearing egg tri 


Sharpless, plump for the domestication of man. 
The idea is commendable. The kangaroo is, after 


as big as a goat.” Stephen and Theodore Gang 
have good uses for the rattlesnake and the butterfly. 
Veritas wants glow-worms for table-decoration, 
William Bliss a mole the size of an elephant. (How 
welcome is Mr. Bliss’s return !). N. B. puns about 
the pets that are to take the place “of reigning cats 
and dogs.”” Peter Hadley, Semper Wayne, W. H. 
Victory, Nancy Gunter, Richard Pomfret and 
‘Towanbucket are all in the running—the lest seemed 
to think it an advantage that his ostrich could be 
fed upon barbed wire, as if barbed wire were not 
now far more difficult to procure than eggs. Miss 
Mabel Spencer’s address to the ostrich in the style 
of Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd, gave me great 
pleasure,and R. S. Jaffray shares with her the third 
place. I recommend, for second prize, Guy Innes, 
whose verses aré skilfully Victorian, and for first 
prize Miss Barbara Whitelaw, whose fancy is more 
eighteenth-century. 
FIRST PRIZE 

We'll train thee, gentle Whale, to tow 

Our ships upon a string. 

Across the shiny seas we'll go 

The easy world to ring. 

Thy lumping child we'll teach from birth 

To be our docile friend, 

Who all his life will prove his worth 

(And blubber at the end). 

When from wide pasture’s salty tang 

We have to coax thee in, 

The captain on the bridge will bang 

Some sardines in atin. BARBARA WHITELAW 


SECOND PRIZE 

Domestication doubtless will achieve its final test 

When the wearied Child is playing on the Cocka- 
trice’s nest: 

But it’s more utilitarian to take a shorter course 

And domesticate the Zebra, than to camouflage 
the Horse. 

We could cross the homing Pigeon with the 
talking Cockatoo 

So the offspring might deliver verbal messages 
in lieu 

Of the present cumbrous method, too circuitous 
by half, 

Of tying written missives round the winged 
apostle’s calf. 

We might conscript the Woodpecker to join a 
Service force 

And tap, with serviceable beak, code-messages 
in Morse: 

We might instruct the Flying Fox to roost on 
aeroplanes, 

And dive therefrom with slogans hatched by 
even foxier brains. 

The Cheetah might be taught to cheat the Hun 
Intelligence, 

The Tortoise trained to set the pace in methods 
of defence : 

And Porcupines, combined with Squids, prepare, 
with ink and quills, 

Exhaustive drafts (in triplicate) for Parliamentary 
Bills. Guy INNES 


67, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.|. 





OME life and the office seem 

worlds away. Ahead lie the 
training centre —radiolocation, 
the gun, the field kitchen... 
a new routine of service life. 
New associations have to be 
absorbed, homesickness con- 
quered, private difficulties over- 
come. To whom can they turn? 
In whom can they confide ? 

The Red Shield Clubisahome- 
ly place run by homely people. 
There they will find kindly, 
motherly folk, keen to help 
and advise. Flowers, water- 
colours and other feminine 
touches abound. Friendli- 
ness prevails. 









Thousands of girls in office, camp 
and barracks all over the country 
have learned the value of Red 
Shield Clubs. Hundreds more 
will as the Women’s Services 
expand. You can help us to 
help them. 


Please send your gifts to: 
General Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4 


THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 








Pruning Your Liprary ? 


Best Prices given for Review and Used 
Books on: 


Politics, Economics, Current Affairs, 


Etc., Etc. 


SEND LISTS ONLY 
To COLLET’S, DEPT. S.H., 











PURELY PERSONAL 





STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 
Relax and enjoy a King Six Cigar. 

After this satisfying smoke you'll find 

new strength t r troubles 


They're 8d. cach at al bacconists. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


2s. 3d. per line (or part line) per insertion. Minimum 
2 lines. A line averages 8 words. BOX NUMBERS. 
Add 1s. Classified advertisements cannot be inserted 
UNLESS PREPAID. If in doubt about the amount 
send nearest calculation and it will be adjusted. 

Under present conditions insertion cannot be guaran- 
teed. Copy should arrive not later than FIRST POST 
TUESDAY. Earlier will help to ensure insertion. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription, f free, to any addre mn ihe 
world costs: One year, 32s. 6d. Six months, 16s. 3d 
Three months, 8s. 6d. 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By URBANUS 


NEXT TREASURY MOVE ?—-MCDOUGALLS AND THE 
MILLERS—A.B. PICTURES AND WARNERS—STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND NICHOLSON’S 


W uariis to be the next move of the Treasury ? 
The tap has been turned off the 2} per cent. 
National War Bonds 1946/48, and no substitute 
has yet been offered. No doubt the Treasury 
expects to gain an advantage by waiting so that 
it can offer another 2} per cent. stock at a longer 
date. There is certainly no need for the 
Treasury to hurry, the joint stock banks being 
extremely liquid—the ratio of their liquid 
assets to deposits has risen to the extraordinarily 
high level of 38 per cent., but it would be 
advisable later on to issue a stock which 
both banks and insurance companies can take 
with a maturity around 1950/51. 1952 should 
be kept clear because that is the year in which 
£2,000 millions of old War Loan can be called. 
If the Treasury succeeds in issuing a 9 to 10 year 
Joan on a lower yield basis, I would regard it as 
a signal for investors to begin switching from 
the long-dated or undated stocks. into the 
dated issues with medium maturity. Com- 
pare 2} per cent. Consols at 81} to yield 
£3 1s. 9d, with 3 per cent. Funding 1959/69 at 
100} to yield 3 per cent. allowing for accrued 
interest. If interest rates were to fall one-quarter 
per cent. old Consols would rise to 88, and 3 per 
cent. Funding to, say, 104. But if interest rates 
were to rise, old Consols would have a much heavier 
fali, being undated, than 3 per cent. Funding. Is 
it worth while holding old Consols for this little 
extra appreciation if all goes well? Personally, 
I do not believe that the Treasury will try very 
hard to bring the rate of interest down further— 
what is the point when income tax removes 10s. 
in the £? And there is almost a certainty 


that after the war the rate of interest will not 
be as low as it is to-day. ‘ 


* * * 


Mr. Kenneth Moore reminded shareholders 
of McDougalls Trust this week that as long as 
the Excess Profits Tax remained at 100 per cent. 
the position of ordinary shareholders is virtually 
that of holders of non-cumulative preference 
shares (or second preference shares if there are 
prior charges) carrying a maximum rate of 
dividend governed by the pre-war standard. 


This is the realistic view, and for the period of - 


the war it is not an unfortunate position for 


ordinary shareholders to occupy. They might. 
have been very much worse off. Mr. Moore“ 


hinted that the negotiations between the 
Government and the milling industry had been 
concluded, and that the millers had been 
guaranteed a margin of profit which would not 
materially affect McDougalls. This implies 
that the margin of profit has been based upon the 
pre-war standard. The milling industry should, 
therefore, be regarded for the rest of the war 
as a sheltered trade and its equity shares, as 
Mr. Moore says, as non-cumulative preference 
shares with a post-war prospect probably 
brighter and more secure than that of industrial 


shares. Here are the milling yields :-— 

Dividend 
Price Dividend Yield % 
McDougall’s Trust... 28/- 10% a7 3 *o 
Spillers Ord. ... san 2k 15% $20 
a a om aM 2} 15% 600 
Ranks ... pa ere 16/6 if 16% 417 0 
if 12% $90 
- * x 


Some time ago I protested against the song 
and dance over the sale of the late John Maxwell’s 
shares in Associated British Pictures Corpora- 


* tion to the Hollywood corporation—Warner 


Brothers. We are now asked by the financial 
press to believe that Mrs. Maxwell has sold 
two million out of her four million 5s. shares 
to Warner Brothers at about 9s. a share without 


handing over control. Believe me, with such a 
large interest in this circuit of 500 cinemas, 
Warner Brothers would be idiotic not to secure 
the appointment of a chairman and managing 
director agreeable to them and sympathetic 
to their policy of having a British ‘“‘ shop 
window ”’ for Warner Brothers pictures. This 
firm is practically the only Hollywood corpora- 
tion which has not stopped producing in Great 
Britain during the war. If Warner Brothers— 
thanks to the intervention of the Board of Trade 
—are to provide the Treasury with dollar 
exchange in cffecting this purchase, and, at 
the same time, are to employ British labour at 
their Teddington studios, to make pictures 
which are more anti-Hitler than the best 
M.O.I. propaganda, I can see no cause for a 
Britisher to complain. 
* * 

The Stock Exchange is watching the war 
spreading with some anxiety, particularly the 
war between Throgmorton Street and Sheffield. 
After September sth, the Committee of the 
London Stock Exchange has decreed that ‘the 
jobbing firm of Messrs. Cyril Nicholson of 
Sheffield, shall be a non-member and that 
members of the London Stock Exchange shall 
have no business relations with it. It may be 
quite true that Cyril Nicholson’s firm jobbed on 
London. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that it provided a market service which met the 
needs of investors in the industrial north who 
had no London brokers or connections. The 
Stock Exchange Committee should be reminded 
that it has no monopoly and no charter from the 
State to kill a legitimate business enterprise in 
stock jobbing in the Provinces. It is now up to 
Cyril Nicholson’s firm to go out boldly for a rival 
Stock Exchange of the north, based on the 
provincial business of the country brokers and 
operating independently of Throgmorton Street. 
Good luck to it ! 











B.Sc. ECON. 





Enterprising men and women who wish to prepare for 
post-war opportunities should consider the possibilities 
of the London University B.Sc. Econ. degree. Not 
only is it a valuable qualification for those secking 
teaching or administrative posts under Education 
authorities; it also opens the door to statistical, research 
and welfare work in commerce and industry. The degree 
is open to all, without university residence. You may 
prepare for it at home under the experienced guidance 
of Wolsey Hall, and tuition fees may be spread over 
the period of the Course. 309 Wolsey Ha students 





passed London B.Sc. Econ. (External) exams., 1925-40. 


Write nt Free Guide to C. D. Parker, 
L.D., Director of Studies,.Dept. VH17 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 














SPECIALISED TRAINING 
ANSTEY “PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 

Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games; Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education and Certificate of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

Apply: S&CRETARY, ew College, Er ington, Birmingham. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Cou NTRY “Public School with Preparatory School has a a 
few Scholarships and Bursaries to award. Their value 

depends on the needs of the parent and the record of the boy. 

Inte rviews in L ondon and at the School. Apply Box 9660. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

















SIXTH In te enational Youth Rally. Y outh House, 250 Camden 
Le Road, N.W.1. 3 p.m. Subject: “ Russia.” Speakers : 
Tamara Rust and H. Hunter. Evening, Social. Admission 9d. 
™ W,s MU ST AC T NOW be Com. a. & YOUNG, 
R.N., on the People’s ¢ ‘onvention. Wed., Aug. 2oth. 
815 153 Finchley Roi ad, N. W. 3. Free. 
"MISCELLANEOUS - 
Y OU R favourite suit copied exactly in “ John Peel ’ °c > Cumber- 
nd Tweed, £5 $s. od., tax extra. Fit guaranteed or money 


refur ded 1. Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





Ho°¥ to step p smoking. Quick, , cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CARLTON 





CHEMICALS, 2§1, Birminghi am. 
N INIATURE cameras w wanted. Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, 
+ Exakta, etc Highest prices in England offered. 


WaLtace HEATON, ‘Lp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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Company Meeting 


McDOUGALLS TRUST 


Dividend maintained at Io per cent. 
MR. KENNETH MOORE’S STATEMENT. 


Tue eighth annual ordinary general meeting of 
McDougalls Trust, Ltd., was held on Tuesday in 
London. Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore (chairman 
of the company) presided. 

The following statement by the Chairman had 
been circulated with the report and accounts, and 
was taken as read :-— 

You will observe from the directors’ report that 
we are able, for the fifth year in succession, to 
recommend a total distribution on the Ordinary 
This is made possible by the 
fact that the operating company—McDougalls, Ltd. 
—was successful in maintaining its profits in the 
trading year ended March 31st, 1941, at the level 
established for some years past. The selling price 
of McDougalls self-raising flour has remained 
at the pre-war figure, the smaller margin of profit 
having been offset by larger sales. The net profit, 
in fact, comes out at £248,588, after making provision 
for Excess Profits Tax, National Defence Contri- 
bution and contingencies. 

This figure is almost identical with the company’s 
pre-war standard of profits as now agreed with the 
Revenue authorities for purposes of Excess Profits 
Tax. It is important that-you should know this, 
because, so long as Excess Profits Tax remains at 
100 per cent., the position of Ordinary shareholders 
is virtually that of holders of Non-Cumulative 
Preference shares (or Second Preference shares if 
there are prior charges) carrying a maximum rate of 
dividend governed by the pre-war standard. In the 
case of Ordinary shareholders in McDougalls Trust, 
Ltd., that maximum, after making a modest 
allowance for contingencies, is for all practical 
purposes 10 per cent.—the rate of dividend to which 
you have become accustomed. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
To return to the accounts of McDougalls, Ltd., 
it is unnecessary for me to refer in any detail to the 
various items in the balance-sheet. The financial 





position, judged by all ordinary standards, remains 
extremely strong. Ina year of unparalleled difficulty 
and heavy air raids, the management, staff and work- 
people have between them contrived to achieve 
the highest production in the history of the business. 
You will see from a note on the face of the balance- 
sheet that the accounts are subject to adjustment by 
reference to the terms of any agreement which may 
hereafter be concluded with H.M. Government in 
relation to the control of flour mills as from the 
outbreak of war. Negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the Government and of the milling 
industry have, it is understood, now reached an 
advanced stage, but for various reasons it appears 
unlikely that the agreement, when it emerges, will 
affect to any material extent the net profits of 
McDougalls, Ltd., as shown bv the accounts for 
the last two financial years ended March 31st, 1941. 
With regard to the current financial year, I can 
only say that business has been maintained at a peak 
level in the first quarter, and for the rest we must 
hope for the best and be prepared for the worst. 
The report and accounts were Lannea adopted. 


A Cornish 
War Medallist 


MORE NEED 
THAN EVER 
FOR HIS 


magnificent service 


In the first year of War the Life-boat 
Service rescued over 2,000 lives. More 
lives were rescued in one year of War than 
in the last five years of Peace. 


Send a contribution, however small, as 
your share in this great work. 








ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


Kar HOTEL. Near the British Museum. Tele- 
phones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per night. 








ASHOTELS managed by he FBOPLE'S — a 


Ce ae 
-R.H.A. Ltp., ae ~. aR Street, W.1. 


Ro peel Westward Ho ! Devon. comf. hse., 
<= 





Quiet, 
sur. Mod. inc. terms. Muss Fott. Northam 183. 


Devon. Quiet, 
eee ef Ca > 
farm Lt Ek heating, From 

Cte mens, nchene Parracombe 64. 
A SPie acre poe em cuisine, og 
Midhurst-Farnham bus _ service. 


Guuene acne. DMomie Sedge fieth, Gong 1, mer 
Farnham, Surrey. ‘Phone: Frensham 362. 











Sussex. 
Guest House, Singleton, —_ 


yoopsTock Charlton 
Sener Sa werpene 3.gNs. p.w. 
PEACE, Vi-§ beds. Own produce, Mod. conv., 
14th c. manor farm. Quinton, Stratford-on- Avon. 
ERES ED DRECERA TION, Leagite am, oes = 
ee ee onl 
aecommodation 











REEK REST. White Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187. 
G Open till to p.m.—Dolmades, Shashliks (charcoal grill). 








ACCOMMODATION 
ee recommends com- 
& c.), excellent cooking. 
Apply Ross, Sker- 





On sea, boat. Vacancies July~onwards. 
richa, Rhiconich, by Lairg, Sutherlandshire. 
AMPSTEAD, Swiss Cottage, gentleman offered comfortable 
HMegectve home Quiet residential guesthouse. Pleasant 
outlook; h, and c. basins. 51 Lancaster Grove. Primrose 3352. 


LARGE divan room, paying share rent, kit., expenses, €tc., 21s. 
Smaller, 17s. 6d. Gdn. ‘Suit writer. Pri. 0878, 9-11 a.m. 


PROGRESSIVES wtd. share pleasant, mod., N. London hse., 
inc. light, heat, "phone, etc., 32s. 6d. per wk. Box 9884. 


Mone, nice - nga tp beautiful old house, 


ic, central maid kept. wees _ terms to anyone 
sheating, a and garden. Box 9841. 
12 ST. GEORGE’S DRIVE, S.W.1. 
3“ divan flatiets, with electric 
22s. 6d. per week. VIC 8219. 

















modern 


: Charming 
kitchenettes. From 





HAMPSTEAD. 7 Lancaster Grove. 
divan rooms, h. and.c. Gas fires. 
I;MERITUS PROFESSOR MAURICE A. 

would welcome as P.G. a University student. 
M. A, C., 62 Church Way, Friern Barnet, N.20. 


ADY would like one or two people to share bungalow. 

Own sitting room. No attendance. H. and C. bath. 

Indoor sanitation. Beautiful spot mear lake. North Wales. 
Suit writer. Box 9860. 


BUSINESS Lady wishes one or two share ground floor fiat, 
Muswell Hill. Near shops, buses. E.L. Geyser. Refri- 
gerator. Telephone. Private shelter. Lawn. Box 9861. 


Witt of — Officer living in charming manor house, 
North S$ » glorious scenery, safe area, invites guests. 
Terms from 24 gns. per week. Full board. Box 9870. 


; Wanted 


IGH BARNET or Cockfosters. Professional woman 
= comme a practising W.1 requires bedroom, living 
room onal waiting room, near station, two or 
consultations daily at apartments, but out most a Attendance 
9832. 


University woman has 
13s.-25s. PRI. or6o. 


CANNEY 
Write : 




















and part board required. Write fully Box 


Witt any New Statesman reader advise mother of three 

sons how t ae farmhouse or country cottage 
(furni or unfurnished) with easy access to Cambridge 
schools ? Saxron, Portree, Isle of Skye. 


ANTED rooms or share house, home counties, lady with 
daughter, toddler. No attendance. Reasonable. Sym- 
pathetic people. Box 9863. 
WANTED. | unfurnished room or rooms, kitchen and 
bath. Central London. From September 14th. Box 9880. 


MPORTABLE bed-sitting room wented by Lady with 
City-job. Edgware, Barnet, Wemblev, Staines. Box 9874. 




















TO LET 


HARMING Thatched Cottage, furnished, - miles London, 
3 miles main line to Cambridge. Accom. 5. Electric, h. 
and 2 Phone. Domestic help available. {5 5s. per week. 





'Ambrose Appelbe, 7 New Sq., W.C.2 





‘© LET at ie Hill, N.21. A furnished fiat with 
small seclud: ed garden, close to bus and train ; 1 bedroom, 
dining toom, sitting room, kitchenette and usual amenities. 
= leaving to do relief work. Box 9872, or phone: 
3431. 


TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


[FoR efficient whica and Typing —EFFICIENC Y 
LETTER SERVICE, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 
W.Ca. Holborn 0158 (same building as New Statesman). 


UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, Man- 
uscripts, ys, cifications. fROPOLITAN TYPE- 
WRITING AND REPORTING ces, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
N.W.s. CHA. 7839 vet SPE. 2820. 
\ ‘RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet. 
Institute (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W8 


L, ITERARY and Technical MSS., Plays and ene PEGGY 
ak (Typist) is now permanently at Three Hatches, 

















REGENT 











P ITING, legal, lit., etc, Usual charges. Trans. 
Highly recomm. Mauss C., 92 Lansdowne Road, W.11. 
WANTED. New or second-hand life or lives of Ernest 

Letters : 


Dowson with exception of Victor Plarr’s book. 
Ernest Dowson badly needed. Box 9866. 





wort ee of or other of the books 
bedin this advertisement is not an extrava- 
gone, i a wise and profitable investment. It 
ay eA fo measure the wo these 

The Heclth 


by their =. 
a Phyelcal and ‘Mental, ‘end’ the 
on represen 
and positive dividends. whick will repay your @ 
many over. Endorsed and ™ 
recommended by the hij highest authorities, these 


jVITAL BOOKS; 


—_— oy vital importance. Make your 
- 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX = 
ea HAVIL, B.A. Post 5/6 


this new illustrated 


a young medical man specialising in 
Gynecology, work 
of sex. The 


i 
ay 


‘ambridge Duteorcity mi Medical Society Magazi 


By RENNIE MACANDREW, 
LIFE LONG LOVE 
Post paid 5/- 


Sex and Marriage 
The purpose of this book is to prevent or } solve gy 
some of the problems of es in men and women, and gy 
to human tanding. 
“** Tts great merit consists in its straightforwardness of 
expression . . . its scientific simplicity. It should prove 
a = useful tex New Statesman and N 
minently sensible but far from dull . Par- gs 
tieularly refreshing. . The book will be appreciated os 
by we who are tired of the stupidities that have been I 


R 

: 

3 

pik 

anf 

7 
HALL: 


Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. 


APPROACHING MANHOOD 
APPROACHING WOMANHOOD = 
ach, post paid 3/10 
Parents, ci, , ea leaders and social workers 
need of accurate of sex 
= ~ on and young men, girls and young 
7 These books adequately fill that need ry 
“Tn A way admirable for the ia " 


and = =~ written— an ke informative. . 
‘ambridge University ical Society Magazine. 


FRIENCSHIP, LOVE wertateae AND 
MARRIAGE. ‘ost pald 5/- a 
“An explanation of men to women and une tomen— @& 
to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences of Friend- 
Love and Marriage. .... Many people will find 
it very helpful .... a wealth of practical hints . 
Cambridge University Medical Society Magazine. rj 


THE RED LIGHT. Post paid 19 
A book of sane and logical instruction on Intimate 

giene for Men and Women. 

Heine written—sincere and unsuggestive—as indis- 
nsable to those in uniform as a Service Gas Mask—the 

Pest elghtocnpeany worth in its line yet published.” 

Superman. 











THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. by 
Dr. G. ©. BEALE. This work deals in a 
comprehensive manner with the whole 
her ory It is.a necessary book alike for the 
married and those contemplating marriage 
WOMAN'S ANGE OF LIFE. An 
ical book which will prove 


——. 
“Modern Woman ” says >—“ 
women will find much to help them ” 
RIDDLE OF SEX. By Dr. J. TENEN- 
ae This work gives answers to all 
cerni It includes 
: minimum of theory and the maximum 
of direct physiological information... 
FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural 
Way. By D. MURRAY DAVEY. 
To many ie, because of religious or 
other conv: — artificiality in Ube matter 
of Birth Control is repu t. —_ is new 
book is intended for those It 
describes in detail a puvel me ~~ 


THE HEART. The Prevention and Oure 
of Cardiac s. By JAS. C. 
THOMSON. The author in this book 
presents in non-technical language an ex- 
— of the es treatment of 
Diseases 
BLOOD PRESSURE. By JAS. ©. “THOM. 
se. The how and why of low and high 
ressure and the simple naturo- 
Mtiae home treatment for this oe 4 
Peedition is fully explained 
MEMORY EFFICIENCY AND HOW To 
OBTAIN IT. By J. L. ORTON. An 
efficient memory is the basis of all success. 
This book shows you “ How to memorise, 
How to acquire a photographic memory,” 4 |= 
€ etc. 


BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. 
By H. BENJAMIN. The author cured 
himself of ee blindness, and has 
embodied his methods in this book ... 

TO —— HEALTHY pn 
By JAS. C. THOMSON. With full par 
ticulars of the Home Treatment for Seals 

Disorders, including Baldness, for Seaip 1 

Alopecia, Areata, Falling Hair, CO, sss 


All Prices include Postage. 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 169, 91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Complele Oatalogue Free on Request. 
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ASERG 


Quick action, speedy methods the 
new philosophy of the strenuous life. 
People demand results NOW —not 
next week. The ideal of service flashes 
through the consciousness of the race. 
The “‘can’t-be-done brigade’’ and the 
‘wait till next weekers'’ stand aghast 
while things are done in a day which 
before took months. In medicine 


ASPRO i: Lavinc s DEMONSTRATEO 
PROOF OF THIS FACT 


‘ASPRO’ is the one medicine that has taken 
the place of a dozen out-of-date remedies 
that tried to do in weeks what ‘ASPRO’ 
accomplishes in a few minutes. ‘ASPRO’ 
gives quick help. |t soothes pain away ina 
flash and calms the nerves as nothing else can. 
It relieves rheumatic pain and banishes colds 
and "flu overnight. It saves lying up—it 
saves money-—it saves time. Furthermore, 
‘ASPRO’ does not only deal with surface 
conditions. It strikes deep at the underlying 
causes of pain and illness. It restores your 
hopeand courageand YOUAREWELLAGAIN. 


KEEP ASPRO HANDY FOR 
pte as hey hr eae 


Mebve Strain Meat Meat Daca 





-Achesé Pains 
Summer Chills- Colds -Hay Fever 


“TOMMY” AVOIDS COLDS 
WITH ‘ASPRO’ 


Dear Sirs—1 write as a serving soldier to thank 

wonderful results obtained from the use of ‘ASPROS.’ You 

will appreciate that it is very difficult to avoid catching cold at 
henever 


for the 


times. | feel a cold coming on | commence a 
course of ‘ ASPROS * immediately as instructed on the packet, 
and nine times out of ten the cold is prevented 
| would recommend them to everyone subject to colds and 
especially members of the forces who will find them extremely 
beneficial and convenient to take. 

Yours faithfully, ““ TOMMY.”’ 


SLEEPLESSNESS AND 
HEADACHES BANISHED 


ll, Melchett Street, 

Dear Sir, Hadar Hacarmel, Haifa. 

For several years | have been suffering from Headaches and 
Sh especially during the summer. | tried all kinds of 
medicines, without positive results. | noticed lately your news- 
paper advertisements, and decided to give *ASPRO’ a trial. 
| am now happy to report that ‘ASPRO’ proved to be a most 
satisfactory and effective remedy, and gave me complete retief. 
| shall be very glad if you will kindly publish these few lines, in 
order that others suffering from similar pains may benefit through 
this publicity. 





Yours faithfully, SARAH COHEN, 


‘ASPRO’ AS 


A GARGLE 


Two ‘ASPRO’ 
tablets in four 
tablespoonf uls 
of water make 
an excellent 
gargle for sore 
throat, tonsill- 
itis, and act as 
a deterrent, 
























—<—=—=—- soewwend 


‘ASPRO' meer = of the purest Acety/salicylic Acid that has ever been 

known to Medical Science, and its claims are based on ils superiority. 
Made in England 7. 

ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. 1. : Slough 22301 


ALL LEADING CHEMISTS AND 
STORES STOCK AND DISPLAY PR 


PRICES WITHIN 
THE REACH OF ALL 
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advertisement 








TRE. 
UL EN a ed righ 
tn Lente 4 Sa, 6 pa Su oe Sayre 
Bick Nee es Eus. 5391. Box ta 
EXHIBITIONS 


2 p.m.—6 p.m. 
AFtsts OF FAME AND OF 
2nd of this 


SE. 
LEICESTER G. Square. ¥O-5.30. 
eg rine 


PAINTINGS, 7 ALVA, She CONTEMPORARY SET. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


pees ocx eg 


standards. 




















UNCE Court School, at at Tree | Wem., Salop. Co- 
B educational, 5-17, Recognised Bd. |. Qualified academic 
gardening, domestic science staff. Principal; A. Essinger, M.A. 

OSecluded WYLD Set. 
uded country position on 4 
prie oe oost pen 08 staffed e Sake wae staakios 
or boys gir ursery Milk, 
eggs, pas tom school farm.- Write 
tor ee Urspan, M.A.; 


pros 
HuMpPHREY SWINGLER, o wy 
ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Coenainets 1 oy sche! in 





Hampstead from 1898 to war 
modern education and healthy life on a on Sh 5 mgs mile north 
of London to beestets Seas 7%, 58. ane ~wgy TS 
18. Apply SecreTary, Hall Farm, Ro 
Tel.: Royston 2254. 





ANE COURT, WHATCOMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 

PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 
Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas. 
Good food. No prep. Sensible Reasonable fees. 





HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, §Little 
Gaddesden, Herts. Sound education for boys 
and girls from 5 to ae Be boarding fee. 


old, I 
Headmistress : Nuss O B. PRIESTMAN, ag a 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn 
at Yarkhili C nr. Hereford oes 


“"% 233 
Boys and girls, 4-16 mphasis on sis on languages. eae 
methods. Modern dietary. Mars. E. Ph. 
ADMINTON SCHOOL (Bristol), now at Lynmouth 
N. Devon, is able to maintain its high standard of educa- 


tion in an atmosphere of security and calm. Junior School 
from 5 years, Senior School to 19 years. Apply, SECRETARY. 
TENNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. wing geen 
school community for boys and girls, ‘saknen 
educational social en S 




















experienced e teachers Quiet area, excellent cooking. 
KennetH C. B.Sc. 
Kt QUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirk: t= 
shire. The school in Scotland for young ey the 
New Burope. 
EVON. George’s Children’s , oa i er a 
BELST ONE. Nr. Okehampton. School children 
2 to 10 years. Ideal s urroundings. Safe area. all the 
yearround. Apply Miss D. I. Matuews. Tel. : 43. 
COTLAND. Beverley School, Clunes Lodge, Blair Atholl, 
Perthshire. Pre-prep. and Nursery School. Progressive 
atmosphere. Ideal surroundings. Open-air life. ae 
planned diet. Home Farm. 





HURTWOOD § ee Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel: 
Abinger 11 Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 
Constructive ow Particulars from Principal: Janer 
jJewson, M.A., N.F.U. 


N ALTMAN’S ag OW Gerrard’s Coss, Head Mistress : 
CuaMsers, M.A. 0 develop charact 





ti 4 individ ali oF on initia’ fs 
intellect, u a encourage tive. Pre- 
paration for A Ulniventdes ociiecllons 1§ acres grounds. 





ROUKLANDS, Crowborough 299, Pre-prep. and Nursery 
B School. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 
training. Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions, 


Ss? CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 

thorough education for boys girls to 19 years in an 
open-air atmosphere of ordered fr Principals: H. Lyn 
Slneass, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


PINEWOOD, | Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and irls 
3 to 13, where "environment, diet, psychology and teac 
methods still maintain health and happiness. ELizaperu 
STRACHAN, St. Mawgan 279. 


HILDREN’S FARM, peat ¢ nahin po pee N. DEVON, for 

gitls and boys, 3-13, provides a ee Ogressive education 

in untroubled countryside. Froebe! » Qualified staff: 
riding, animal care, crafts. Mas. FPALKNer, B. "A. 


ONG DENE SCHOOL, The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
Bucks. Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A safe, - 
perfect. place for children. Food reform diet. Working to 
standards in scholarships, arts and practical living, this se . 
go ae coma has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive specialist staff. Headmaster : Joun Guinness, B.A. (Oxon.). 


a HINING CLIFF CAMP SCHOOL, Alderwasley, Derby. 

















Safe area, In 120 acres of woodland. Now open. 
Progressive methods. Fees 35s per week. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). 





YOUNG couple give friendly home, progressive education 
children (7-12), Wye valley, £5 monthly incl. Young, 
B.A., Hollyside, Brockweir, Nr. Chepstow, Mon. 


>? KPE RT postal tuition for public examinations. All subjects. 

Sch. Cert. —H.S.C,—Matric, Prelims. Estb. over 30 
years. Founder Thomas Walton. M.A. Central Correspondence 
College, Dell Side, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


RABIC and T urkish, coaching and translations, s 
terms for courses. Dr. Z. Carmi, 139 The White 
Albany St, N.W.1 . Euston 1200, 


N ATHE MATICS for Matric., R.A.F. elem. navigation 
J. B. Rustomjer, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210 


ONL Y BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. PUBLIC AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 








cial 
ouse, 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





KENYA _pbplstons oe or. F FOR Pas NAIROBI 
are invited for g} Headmistress Mee 


ral raant i te ptr. ma. 1A good honour degree, preferabl 
Tamartenes tn © 
paeen horas school and as senior wunier iene or pgm ar erm are 
sane sees, £7702 Soe, £24 x £672 x £32 x p= Ae fe omens, 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has authorised the 





filling of this post at the present juncture and any lady wishing 
to gabe Gn an » but in doubt whether she will be 
justified in g a post abroad now may be assured that if 
offered ee oe oe One Se aetean 
interest by accepting it 
Further ook eg fare and forms of pt seescien can be obtained 
from the ets -P.R.), Board of Education, Alexandra 
House spi Ep oy resident in Le ony 
should Kare Secretary, Scottish Education 
29 St. Square, re? The latest date for 
the receipt of completed forms of ipeticaten i is September 1st, 


194i. 





LABOUR pag =! OF RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
ee ee PSECRE" from members of the Labour ray 
of SECRETARY OF es DEPARTMEN 


Srikseae unouta to £575 co annum.) 
ca Sen diplomas, etc., the 
may “Applicat aoe with perticdies tional and practi 


a Br ore te 
Satie pen ot SARSISTANT TO SECRETARY O HE 
(Salary £350, rising to £450 per a1 per annum. 


Possess 
politcal science, and Should Surdidlacs il die sad of 


peor and any 

Applications Bar whey Rar} be jen to the Secretary of the 
Party, Transport House, Smith Square, conges S.W.1, not 
later than Monday, August 25th, 1941. 


pplications ‘ere iavived for the post of WARDEN of a 
‘or t oO ° 
recuperati in’ the Home Counties for 
VQualfcations desired include pracical experience of soc 
tions desired include practical experience of social 
'. expecially. wit with adult clubs or groups, and of hostel or 
management: nursing e¢xperience an 
feat “The orWarden will have an assistant qualified to 


aa 
take c’ of the young 
Salary from £ st by. - aor geome and board. Applica- 

om stating ase, que and experience, with names of 
two persons to may be made, should reach the 

SECRETARY, 7 Bele Senet W WwW. C1, by September 1st. 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
_ Man or ey LF. of adult education, wanted 


immediately for development of work 
in Hertfordshire, ‘er fi aie Ronde orms of application from 
F. M. Jacques, W.E.A., 7 Cambridge. 














743 Tels Council of Social Service has a vacancy for a 
Service and Club Organiser in Felling-upon- 
Tyne. sortial salary £250 per annum. ‘The post is a respon- 
sible one with war-time emergency duties. Candidates should 
have organising capacity and experience of social, educational, 
industrial welfare, or community service work. 
Applications stating age, experience, and interests, with 
copies of three testimonials should be sent to the Director, 
17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1, by 28th August, 1941. 


ANTED. Working cook- housekeeper farmhouse, Daily 
help. Some understanding “ food-reform”’ a recom- 
mendation. Powst., Hawsted, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Bexs PUBLIC SCHOOL is anxious to find a sculptor who 

in return for accommodation, a studio, delightful work and 
surroundings, and some pocket money, would repar 
stimulate and guide the plastic work of the fad - group of 
boys interested. Box 986s. 


NTERVIEWER wanted for Personnel Department in large 

Electrical Engineering factory, in —- area. Age 23-30. 

Experience not essential but s ould be interested in work, 
intelligent and of pleasing personality. Write Box 9867. 


HE HALL SCHOOL, BRATTON SEYMOUR, WIN- 

CANTON. Wanted for September, Assistant ’ Masters 

to teach Mathematics and Botany to School Certificate Standard. 
Applications immediately to Miss M. S. Brooxs, B.A. 


OMPANION wanted for officer’s wife— 
Maid and outside help employed. 
Huyton, Liverpool. 


ASSISTANT required fot London bookshop. Write stating 
experience to Box 9833. 




















children. 
ollydene, 


youn, 
/HITE, 






































cheerful home intelligent manager. Accommodation. 
soe arrangement. ce. Sey eo pee Salary 
. ° 'e DENNISTON, Staplef Mili Farm, Leighton 

Buzzard, Beds. 

-A. (22), exempt, and certificated non- schoo! - 
B mistress (20) ), seek post at progressive "Box 989:. 
refugee, cultural and sociai 
CO work want eal oe Seicislbndion, one Box 9885. 
| Fa companion to one if , desires 
ily, domest- 





REFUGEE Lady ES British oo wants post as 
nurse-companion, etc. Pocket money. Box 9835. 


Res. former Schteacher., exp. Matron, versatile, ad. 
refs, own typewriter, secks suit. pos., cntry. pref. Box 9875. 


x 4 > » C. of E., = baby, requires 
Repent os bomteiepee ashe wien ES volh. Bee gle 


aaa GIRL, Saha toe tough (and attractive 
L’Y looking fr prearne employer. Box 9868. 




















E*? some bookkeeping eeping, requires interest 
post one Inst. Women te: Bgx 9873. 
.O., een & w farming, seeks new work ed 

with the land, ou Home Counties, etc. Box 9837 
-O. Teacher, e dismissal, b 15S Bno spapices 


Cond, Iapemn 
occupation ). 
Subjs.: Sci. ( Joe. er Phys.), Maths., Pye teint Training. Box 9779 


POR aeee sees ee a ition. 
corres; 


travell O., 26, 
exempt all pe gg Box 9796. 


-B.C. of ee SHORTHAND.—The most widely- 
used oan in the world ‘+e in eight eames 
Talks for Tuition i in Spare Time. Handy 
6d. of all booksellers or diact tcom Gregg Publhing Co. 
Ltd., 51 Russell pas W.C.1. 


UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. First lesson free. 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

















PERSONAL 


resident i in or near Luton, interested in formation 
a ” discussion group, to liven 





A“ = 
up hloch-sat. ie 
GO ep 





Left views, every type “ dead-end” j 
seeks <3 rork, offering for 4 
5 he ape work, Liverpoo! 
Sis” " pref. caf, Albeo similar a fe Box 9842. 


Very good cook (30) wants daily job in London, from 

September 2oth, either in private house, boarding house, 
hotel or small restaurant. Box 9879. 

EpucaTsp young mother, husband serving, would be 

grateful for home in Nursery School where a 

(a, 5 could be ede. in return for help plus financial con- 

Kindergarten exp., housewifery training. Box 9846. 


OUNG pacifist couple, one literary, clerical, Par nen -arigas 
Y' © ee: a sea gpportaniy ea independence. No 














Oren are FREE F EDUCATION. Girl 11-15 
services. Progressive 
cvacusted Sa Somerset. Beautiful healthy country. Apply 
Box 9852. 
wit friends please note that BERNICE ern j - 
changed her monomark to BM/HOLT, London, W. 


IDING holiday wanted begi of September woman 
R worker. Cultured interests. SW. country pref, 9838. 


eS VILLAGE, N.6. Attractive unfurnished 
cottage situation. Three rooms, two 
small, K. & ‘eh. -» garden. Only £88 p.a. exclusive. Box 9845. 


EYL. Reseal Labels, 250 2s., cad a, 5 Manila Eavs., 
500 $s. 6d. Hopcson (Dept. N), ter, Bradford. 


A™ DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY is thin buttered slices 

“BERMALINE” Bread. Full of nutriment and 
easily “eal Ask your Baker or write, Bermaline, Fairley 
St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 


Ome OF AGE of THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
OURNALISM. To mark this Anniversary HALF 
FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in Fiction and 
a. Offer limited to 200 students. Personal coaching. 
‘© curtai Write to Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gorden 
Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


IRTH CONTROL TO-DAY, by Dr. Marie Stopes, 2s, 
post free. Mothers’ Clinic functioning though three toes 
bombed. 108 Whitfield Street, London. 


ISS OLLIVIER, trained. Colonic Irrigation, Rheumatism. 
Headaches, Obesity. Write Colnbrook, Bucks, Wel. 9711. 


ACCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is right in every way.” 
Particulars :—Secretary, Kingston Clinic, ee 9. 


ONOMARKS. Perman London 
Patronised by Royalty. <mwrite BM/ MONO, wi od ag 


MOKING HABIT CURED. Quick, safe, scientific 
Write for FREE Booklet of genuine remedy. Victor 
Institute, (SM) Victor House, Lawson Road, Colwyn Bay 















































ficial Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of OOKSELLER’S assistant required for Midlands, capable re epee le > pote WRITING. Panny is a short cut to 
4, eparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, etc. ros. 6d. of taking charge if necessary. Good salary and conditions, ul story-writing—the R —. for free 
~ Deane & SONS, 31 Museum Steet, W.C.1, Reply Box 9834. booklet, Recent INstiTuTE (191H), “Balace ¢ ate, W.8. 
Ent ored as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by the «a Press Ltd., Paris 
» Garden, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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